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PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 
have been completely 
rewritten to make the time-tested self- 
teaching plan more valuable. These new 
books are based on the new 1946 edition of 
the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, which 
has also been improved. 


COMPLETELY NEW — And now the fourth book 
has been added to the outstanding ESSEN- 
TIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
series. The first, second, third, and fourth 
books are planned for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades. 


NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH for grades 2, 3, and 4 have 
been completely revised and rewritten. How- 
ever, the same individualized system of 
instruction that has made this series so 
effective in the past has been continued in 
the new books. They are now better than ever. 


Write for information about these new books! 


We especially take pride in presenting this pre- 
view of our new books for 1946. Although 
many of these titles may be familiar to you, 
every book has been completely rewritten in 
keeping with actual classroom experience and 
the very latest trends toward more efficient 
and effective teaching. However, the basic 
methods and principles that have proved so 
successful in your classes have been retained. 
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JUST PUBLISHED — GROW- 
ING UP WITH ARITH- 
METIC Book 6 makes 
this meaningful arith- 
metic program available 


for the first through the 






sixth grades. 
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Editorial Comment . . . 


The Convention 


As previously announced, the K.E.A. 
convention will be held in Louisville on 
April 10, 11, and 12, 1946. Many ru- 
mors have been circulated concerning 
the meeting and thereby some confusion 


has resulted. 


There have been many difficulties en- 
countered in making arrangements. One 
of the most perplexing of these is the 
housing problem. In former years, we 
always had available from 1,500 to 
2,000 inspected rooms in private homes. 
Because of the increase in the number of 
war-workers and many other groups, 
these private homes are no longer avail- 
able. For the same reason all hotels in 
Louisville have many permanent guests 
who have important business connec- 
tions and who are residing at the hotels 
until residences can be acquired or built. 
This condition reduces the available 
space for the occupancy of occasional or 
transient guests. 

However, at a meeting of the K.E.A. 
Board of Directors, the K.E.A. staff, and 
officials of the hotels, we were given as- 
surance of approximately 400 rooms at 
the hotels. Each room will be required 
to have at least two persons assigned to 
it. In addition, there will be available 
at the U.S.O. 410 cots for men. These 
are in the dormitory of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, at First and 
Broadway, and may be reserved by writ- 
ing to Mr. Joe M. Williams, % Y.M.C.A., 
231 West Broadway, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky. The rooms are not private and 
have only typical U.S.O. furnishings 
and facilities. The cost per person per 
night is $1.00. 

It is expected that many teachers will 
stay with friends or relatives on the two 


nights which the convention will be in 
session, namely, Wednesday night and 
Thursday night. There will be no Fri- 
day night session of the convention. It 
is hoped that all who reside within com- 
muting distance will arrange to come 
each day. The delegate assembly will 
meet on Thursday afternoon and Friday 
afternoon, April 11 and 12. All dele- 


gates should make special effort to attend. 
Direct communication should be made 


with the hotels and not with the K.E.A. 
office. The latter has no means of ac- 
quiring room reservations or rooms. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that it 
will be extremely unwise for any person 
to come to the convention without having 
previously made definite arrangements 
for sleeping quarters. 

Everything is being done that can be 
done to hold a good and profitable meet- 
ing. We are well aware of the fact that 
it can not be such a convention in any 
respect as we would have in normal 
times. The cooperation of our member- 
ship is earnestly solicited to the end that 
we may have a reasonable convention and 
that the business of the association may 
be conducted in a business-like way. 





What’s Happening 
At Frankfort 


The session of the legislature is now 
half over. Forty-six measures related 
to education have been introduced. Only 
a few have been acted upon. 


The outlook for the seventeen points 
in the K.E.A. program is fair. The bud- 
get bill has not been passed, thus delay- 
ing the introduction of some of our bills, 
particularly those whose implementation 
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depends upon the budget. The following 
summary shows the status of important 
education bills which have been intro- 
duced to date: 


H.B. 121, Adron Doran, Graves Co., 
R. R. Ernst, Carter Co., and Amos Run- 
yan, Pike Co. Fix ad valorem tax levy 
for school purpose, other than sinking 
fund purposes, in each school district, at 
not less than twenty-five cents annually 
nor more than $1.50 on each $100 of 
property subject to local taxation. Passed 
House 66 to 22. Up for passage in Sen- 
ate at any time. 


H.B. 124, Jerry Howell, Floyd Co. 
and S§.B. 55, Henry Ward, McCracken 
Co. These are companion budget meas- 
ures containing much of the K.E.A. Bud- 
getary Request. H.B. 124 should be up 
for passage in the House within a week. 


H.B. 14, Tom Gilliam, Daviess Co. To 
provide for payment from the proceeds 
of the sale of electrical energy, of water, 
and of gas services by municipally 
owned light, water and gas plants to 
boards of education of public school dis- 
tricts located in such municipalities. 
Passed House, now pending before 
Senate. 


H.B. 97, Jerry Howell, Floyd Co., and 
S.B. 40, R. P. Maloney, Fayette Co., and 
Ray B. Moss, Bell Co. Increase salary 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and other elective state officials to $5000 
a year. Bill passed House and Senate 
and is now before Governor for approval 
or disapproval. 


S.B. 43, Judson Harmon, McCreary 
Co., and Roy McDonald, Trigg Co. The 
purpose of this proposal is to clarify the 
law covering age of entry of a child to 
school. Bill has passed Senate. Now 
pending in House. 

H.B. 110, Homer Losey, Pulaski Co. 


Provide that attendance officers and as- 
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sistant attendance officers shall not have 
authority to serve warrants. Passed 
House and now pending in Senate. 

H.B. 135, E. C. Mullins, Lincoln Co. 
To make it possible to penalize those who 
fail to send their children to school re- 
gardless of whether the act is wilful. 
Bill is in Education Committee, 

S.B. 64, Roy McDonald, Trigg Co. 
An act to increase the minimum school 
term from seven to eight months. Up for 
passage in Senate at any time. 

S.B. 5, Alex Howard, Kenton Co. Au- 
thorize persons living in cities of the fifth 
and sixth classes to demand of county 
school boards that their property be 
placed in certain school districts. Passed 
Senate and House. Signed by Governor. 

S.B. 17, O. W. Montgomery, Taylor 
Co. To allow tax collectors a fee of 
three per cent for the collection of school 
taxes. This measure if enacted into law 
would cost the schools of Kentucky over 
$300,000 annually. In Education Com- 
mittee. 

H.B. 278, Rodney Whitlow, Todd Co. 
and others. Provide for the election of 
County School Superintendent by popu- 
lar vote. Referred to Education Com- 
mittee. : 

S.B. 26, C. C. May, Morgan Co. To 
strike the word “teachers” from the name 
of the four State Teachers Colleges. 
Passed Senate. Now pending before the 
House. 


S.B. 41, Leon Shaikun, Jefferson Co. 
To prohibit children under 16 years 
working except after school hours and 
during vacation; barring all under 18 
from certain hazardous occupations; 
limiting after school work of those under 
18 to three hours a day and 18 hours a 
week during no more than six days a 
week and requiring employers of minors 
to post not only a copy of the law, but 
also individual time records of such em- 


- 

















ployees. Jan. 21, referred to Ky. Stat- 
utes No. 1. 

H.B. 117, C. W. Burnley, McCracken 
Co. Create Kentucky Advisory Commis- 
sion for the blind to be composed of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Di- 
rector of Vocational Rehabilitation in the 
Department of Education, Superintendent 
of Kentucky School for the Blind, Com- 
missioner of Welfare and Commissioner 
of Health. Up for passage in House at 
any time. 

S.B. 61, Corbett Brown, Perry Co. 
Authorize Boards of Education of in- 
dependent districts in cities of the fourth 
class to acquire by purchase, gift or lease, 
municipal junior colleges. In Educa- 
tion Committee. 

S.B. 36, C. F. Trivette, Pike Co. To 
require State Department of Education 
to include in High School curriculum, a 
suitable 2 year course of U.S. History to 
be given each student during the last four 
years of High School. Referred to Edu- 
cation Committee. 

S.B. 91, Louis Cox, Franklin Co. To 
set up in Welfare Department a Division 
of Service for Blind, headed by a direct- 
or who is trained and experienced in 
Welfare work. Referred to Child Wel- 
fare Committee. 

S.B. 114, Ray B. Moss, Bell Co. Pro- 
vide that Boards of Education may with- 
out advertising for bids purchase goods 
and supplies from the U. S. of America 
or any agency thereof. Feb. 5, referred 
to Education Committee. 

H.B. 254, Sylvester Phillips, Jefferson 
Co. Create a Board of Film Censorship 
as a Division of the State Department of 
Education, for the censorship of motion 
picture films. Referred to Education. 

H.B. 229, Chas. W. Anderson, Jr., 
Jefferson Co. To provide that the State 
Department of Education shall not ac- 
credit, as individual schools, the separate 
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schools of any county or independent 
school district but shall accredit such 
schools only as one system and upon tlie 
basis of the school service of the entire 
school district as a whole. Referred to 
Education. 

H.B. 277, E. L. Thompson, Ballard 
Co. and John Y. Brown, Fayette Co. Re- 
quire State Department of Education io 
include in curriculum of each grade of 
common schools, starting with sevent) 
grade, a study of the monetary system 
of the United States, to be given each 
student, with the State Textbook Com- 
mission selecting suitable textbooks for 
this purpose. Referred to Education. 

H.R. 68 adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Feb. 7, provides for the 
appointment of a fact finding committee 
of 15 House members to hold public 
hearings relative to unimproved roads in 
Kentucky. 

School officials who have programs of 
bus transportation, hampered by poor 
rural roads, should watch the press for 
the schedule of these hearings which will 
be held at Frankfort beginning Feb. 18, 
and if possible, should be represented. 





Correction 

We regret that circumstances over 
which we had no control prevented our 
carrying the outline of the K.E.A. con- 
vention program in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, and also the publication of 


other material which was promised. 





Are You Interested 
In Guidance? 

The Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations will hold a regional 
meeting in Cincinnati at the Hotel Sinton, 
March 21-24th. All persons interested 
in counseling are invited to attend. For 
further information write Miss Mary P. 
Corre, Chairman, 216 E. Ninth St.. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


JOURNAL 














Why Do You Teach? 


A GREAT deal has been said and much 

has been written during the last few 
months about the teacher shortage in 
Kentucky. Poor salaries, unfavorable 
working conditions, teacher load, and all 
the other unfavorable factors have been 
mentioned. These things are basic to 
the critical situation. They must and 
should be said if the proper support for 
education is to be secured. 

This emphasis on the negative side, 
however, will tend to keep promising 
young people in the 1946 high school 
senior class from considering seriously 
entering college to prepare to become 
teachers unless those of us who find satis- 
faction in teaching, in spite of its unde- 
sirable features, bestir ourselves and pre- 
sent the facts about teaching in the 
favorable light they deserve. 

Everyone knows that several thousand 
teachers left the profession in Kentucky 
during the war years. 30,000 different 
individuals were employed in Kentucky’s 
18,000 teaching positions from June 30, 
1940 to July 1, 1945. At present only 
13,000 of those teaching have met the 
State’s peace-time certification standards. 
The other 5,000 are teaching under 
emergency certification regulations. The 
non-financial appeal of teaching has been 
pointed out to the public as the reason 
for this exodus. There will be more 
publicity about this situation in news- 
papers and magazines which young 
people read during the winter and spring. 

No one has pointed out that 13,000 
qualified teachers stayed in the profes- 
sion. Why did we stay? There were 
few who did not have repeated oppor- 
tunities to leave. Higher salaries were 
offered to many. Every inducement was 
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offered to teachers to go into auxiliary 
branches of the armed services, war in- 
dustries, private business, and other 
fields of work, yet 13,000 remained at 
their posts in the classroom. Most of us 
gave no serious thought to doing other- 
wise. Some considered making a change 
but decided against it. Why? Perhaps 
if we gave ourselves an honest answer 
to this question, we would have many 
valid reasons to offer high school seniors 
who seem good teacher material for con- 
sidering our profession as a career. 

There must have been good reasons 
for the 13,000 teachers staying in the 
profession when it was and is still so 
easy to leave it. Was it inertia? Secur- 
ity? Preparation? Love of the work? 
Liking for people and a desire to help 
them? Enjoyment of prestige in the 
community? Patriotism? Salary? Rank? 
Retirement prospects? Loyalty to a 
chosen profession? Other reasons? 

It is a sad commentary on the quality 
of our work if children who have been 
closely associated with us in school say, 
“I would never want to become a teach- 
er.” Do we complain too much in their 
presence about how hard we work and 
how little we are paid? Do we do our 
work so poorly that we arouse no ambi- 
tion in them to want to be like us? Do 
we treat them so unfairly that they leave 
us smarting with anger at our injustice, 
hating teachers and teaching? 

We do not believe this is true, but we 
have become apologetic about teaching, 
afraid or ashamed to let children know 
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IF and AND 


If you believe 

That you know how 

To right the ills 

Of all your friends, 

And find yourself 

Objecting to 

W hat they propose 

In all that’s planned, 

You have the sign 

That clearly shows 

That you are wrong 

In many things. 

No one is right 

For all the time, 

And none is wrong 

In ev’rything, 

And that lean soul 

Who makes complaint 

On ev’ry score 

Soon narrows down 

To where his friends 

Are very few, 

And where his force 

Fades out and dies 

And leaves no mark 

Upon the scroll 

Or footprint clear 

Upon the sands 

To show that he 

Has passed along. 
até 


how much fun it really is. The continu- 
ous emphasis on the negative rewards 
may be responsible for this attitude 
which some of us hold and have un- 
consciously transmitted to children. 

No teacher should feel ashamed of her 


job. She may feel ashamed of the way 
she does it—indeed most teachers feel 
that way often if they are honest and 
sincere in their desire to do it well. The 
job is far too big for the.greatest teacher, 
so great that no matter how well we do 
it we can never do it well enough. Many 
teachers are underpaid. But there is not 
enough money to pay a really good 
teacher. Money cannot pay for the good 
one can do, and no salary is little enough 
for a poor one. 

Have you looked at the group as a 
whole in a recent teacher’s meeting? 
Gray heads and bald ones predominate. 
The profession is in danger of becoming 
extinct. Very few young teachers are 
coming along to take our places when 
we retire. Have we done our part to re- 
place ourselves? No teacher should feel 
ready to leave the profession until she 
has added at least one recruit to it. That 
is the least we should expect of any 
teacher. Some will have to do much 
more if the present shortage is to be 
overcome. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “Every 
person owes some of his time to the up- 
building of his profession.” In this 
period of critical teacher shortage, every 
teacher should give serious attention to 
the attitude he reflects to the public. The 
teacher should live and act in such a 
way that young people will believe that 
teaching is a desirable, satisfying pro- 
fession. The attitude of members of the 
teaching profession has significant im- 
plications for teacher recruitment at the 
present time. 

Initial steps toward rousing the public 
to the great need of recruiting good 
teacher material were taken by Beta 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma in the 
spring of 1945. Since that time a state 
wide committee has been appointed by 
the P.-T.A. A regional committee has 
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been appointed by Beta Chapter. A 
steering committee has been appointed 
by Dr. John Fred Williams, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of these and other 
groups. Committees have been appointed 
by Zeta and Alpha Chapters of Delta 
Kappa Gamma at Covington and Louis- 
ville. Recently committees were ap- 
pointed by many colleges which prepare 


teachers. These groups would like to 
know why you did not leave teaching 
when you could have done so with profit 
in salary. We believe your answers will 
provide valid reasons for asking high 
school seniors to consider teaching as a 
career. 

Send your answers, unsigned if you 
like, to the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Journal. 





A Moral Obligation 


"] ‘HE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT Law was 

enacted to partly fulfill a moral ob- 
ligation which Kentucky owed to the 
members of the profession for long and 
faithful service at low salaries. 

It has recently been said that the acts 
of one General Assembly cannot bind a 
subsequent General Assembly. This is 
true only to the extent that any law 
passed by one Legislature can be 
amended or repealed by a later one. 
However, as long as a law is in the 
Statutes it is binding on all citizens, 
organizations, and political subdivisions 
of the state, and even on the General As- 
sembly. Any other interpretation would 
lead to uncertainty and confusion. 

Let us briefly consider the Teachers’ 
Retirement Law as a case in point. Sec- 
tion 161.550 KRS. reads as follows: “‘Be- 
ginning with July 1, 1942, the state shall 
annually contribute to the retirement 
system a permanent amount equal to that 
contributed by all members, and shall 
annually contribute a temporary amount 
equal to two per cent of the salaries of 
all present teachers, in order to cover 
the obligation assumed by the state for 
prior-service credit.” 

It may be successfully maintained that 
this section is a legal and moral obliga- 
tion of the state, unless it is repealed. If 
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Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Teachers’ Retirement System of the 
State of Kentucky 


repealed then it would cease to be legally 
binding on the state but the moral ob- 
ligation would remain, if only because 
of other provisions of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Law. 

The section quoted is preceded by Sec- 
tion 161.540 KRS. which specifies the 
amount which shall be deducted from 
the teacher’s salary as his contribution 
toward his retirement allowance. Mem- 
bership in the retirement system is com- 
pulsory, being a condition of employ- 
ment set up by the Commonwealth, in the 
interest of efficiency. Retirement is also 
compulsory under specified conditions. 
The teacher has no choice but must com- 
ply with the law. 

These and other provisions make the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law partake of the 
nature of a contract which includes cer- 
tain stipulations for the state as em- 
ployer, and for the teacher as employee. 

If the present revenue is not sufficient 
to provide for the reasonable needs of 
the various state agencies, and if the citi- 
zens want the services and benefits of 
these agencies, then additional tax 
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sources should be made available for 
providing the necessary revenue. 

To assert that the state is not able to 
adequately finance .its teachers’ retire- 
ment system, which has been set up and 
is to continue to operate according to a 
law which contains explicit provisions 
that certain, definite appropriations will 
be made by the state, would be tan- 
tamount to allowing the principal and in- 
terest to lapse on the bonds of the state. 
The public school teachers of Kentucky 
have faith in their state and believe that 
the promises which are recorded in its 
Statutes are as good as its bonds. 


The retirement system was based on 
the concept of mutual acceptance of 
definite obligations imposed upon both 
the teacher and the state. The teacher 
cannot refuse to allow his contributior 
to be deducted from each salary check. 
It is obviously unjust for the state to ac- 
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cept such contributions and deposit them 
in the State Treasury unless it has the 
ability and willingness to match the 
teacher’s contributions and also to carry 
out all the other provisions of the Retire- 
ment Law. 

Although it has been so recently estab- 
lished the Kentucky retirement system 
has accomplished much good. A num- 
ber of sick and superannuated teachers 
have been retired. The annuity which 
most of them are receiving is far too 
small but it does help them to eke out 
an existence. It furnishes some security 
and gives them a measure of self respect. 
Many have voiced their gratitude and 
their letters indicate that most of them 
are still rendering valuable service in 
civic affairs. Relieved of the onerous 
duties of the schoolroom they are devot- 
ing their time to constructive efforts 
especially in behalf of the youngsters 
they have so recently taught. 

However, in the last analysis, it is the 
public school pupils who are the real 
beneficiaries of the retirement system. 
The principle that the schools are main- 
tained for the children and not for the 
teacher is best served by the provisions 
of a good retirement law. A partially 
disabled teacher finds it possible to quit 
before he is completely incapacitated, 
and an old teacher is encouraged to re- 
tire while he is still at his best. 


Teacher retirement systems have 
passed the experimental stage and the re- 
sults have justified their existence and 
their claim to public support. The fact 
that there is only one state in the United 
States which does not provide some pro- 
tection for aged teachers indicates the 
validity of the assumptions just made. It 
behooves Kentucky to maintain a sound 
teachers’ retirement system and to im- 
prove it until it adequately serves the 
purposes for which it was established. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1946 


The Intersession 
| June 3-June 15 


First Summer Term Second Summer Term 
June 17-July 25 July 25-August 28 


The Education Institutes 
Business Education June 10-15 
| Health Education June 17-29 
Social Hygiene July 1-6 


|| The Summer Session extends a cordial invitation to teachers who— 

| 1. wish to reestablish their programs of professional advancement interrupted 

: by the war 

2. plan to begin work on the master’s or doctor’s degree or to complete work 
for a bachelor’s degree 

3. wish to combine the cultural and recreational advantages of living in Cin- 
cinnati with study under university auspices. 


Individual Guidance 


Assistance from friendly, skilled advisers in planning individual programs. 


Expanded Program 
New courses in junior high school education; practical help on methods and 
curriculum in major teaching fields. Demonstration primary and intermediate 
classes—a modern program developed by skillful teachers with average students; 
observation course with credit. 


Wide Range of Courses 


Courses in major departments; Applied Arts, Liberal Arts, and Education; full 
university resources. 


Flexible Schedule 


A flexible program permitting attendance, with credit, for as little as one week 
or as much as thirteen weeks. Intersession on “Education of Exceptional Chil- 


dren,” with Dr. Harry J. Baker (Detroit). - 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges 
Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and an orches- 
tra selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—big league baseball at 
Crosley Field—swimming, tennis, nature trails—special lecture series, travel 
films in color, music recitals, various social affairs—twenty minutes from the 
heart of the Cincinnati shopping district. 


Nore: Cincinnati shares in the national housing shortage. Write early for dormi- 
tory space. 
For complete catalogue, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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Sixty Million Jobs 


[x THE FINAL analysis a full life is a 
thing of the spirit. It is a matter of 
ideas and ideals—of both education and 
religion. The purpose of education and 
religion is to open both to ourselves and 
to the next generation the paths of deeper, 
more thoughtful and more fruitful living. 

Religion contributes to teaching man 
to take a larger view of life—to thinking 
about why we do things instead of how 
todo them. Every great religious leader 
has worked for the general welfare—for 
the issues of social progress in his time, 
and against those who “ground down the 
faces of the poor.” Down through the 
centuries, the basic emphasis on social 
and human values has remained as the 
great contribution of religion. 

Education supplements the religious 
ideal by making us more efficient in ac- 
quiring material, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual possessions. Education must give us 
and our children an understanding of all 
the sciences of man, and a background 
of history, geography, economics, and 
government—so that we and our children 
thay live in harmony among ourselves at 

ome and with all nations abroad. It is 
important to educate fox the fullest use 
of our resources and skills. But it is 
éven more important to educate for 
character—the kind of character which 
enables us to get along in a decent, hu- 
mane, and cooperative way. 

We must educate our children not 
only to make a success in life as com- 
petitive individuals—but also, and even 
more important, to work together in the 
service of the general welfare. In re- 
cent years, education has placed so much 
emphasis on the individual, and so little 
on the general welfare, that both govern- 


Henry A. WALLACE 


(Excerpts from Book, Pages 80 and 81, 
dealing with Religion and Education) 


ment and business have become more and 
more a battleground of selfish pressure 
groups. The essence of education is strik- 
ing a balance between these two 
ends. We want the maximum of the 
general welfare compatible with the 
blessings of liberty. We want to un- 
leash all possible creative powers in 
every child which will give the child 
liberty of expression. But we don’t want 
that type of liberty which leads to 
anarchy and violence. ~ 

The trouble with twentieth-century 
education everywhere in the world is that 
it has contributed too much to “pressure 
group” government inside the nations 
and “power politics” between the na- 
tions. It has tended to emphasize in- 
dividual smartness at the expense of 
character. The teaching of character in 
the schools has seemed to the students 
both visionary and impractical. Char- 
acter teaching and emphasis on general 
welfare as supreme over group welfare 
or individual welfare must be made ex- 
ceedingly practical. For they are funda- 
mental to the very life of Western civili- 
zation. 

Some practical method must be found 
to teach the values of decency and kind- 
ness—to bring the social ideas of the 
Sermon on the Mount into our daily edu- 
cational routine. Such education for the 
children of all lands will determine 
whether the world is to be one of chaos 
and war or one of prosperity and peace 
through cooperation at home and abroad. 
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From any long-run point of view educa- 
tion is, therefore, the most important 
single activity of civilized man. 

This is a shocking statement to make, 
I know—but the United States, consider- 
ing her material wealth, is one of the 
most backward nations in education in 
the world. True it is that in certain states 
we spend 125 dollars of state and local 
funds a year to educate a child. But in 
other states the local communities are so 
poverty-ridden that they find it hard to 
spend even 25 dollars a year. The poor 
education received by the children born 
into these backward areas is both a na- 
tional disgrace and a national peril. 
Before the war state and local govern- 
ments spent $2,100,000,000 annually on 
schools. After the war we should spend 
a minimum of $3,000,000,000, of which 
the state and local authorities might fur- 
nish $2,700,000,000 and Federal gov- 
ernment $300,000,000. The cost of 
World War II to the Federal government 
has. averaged around $300,000,000 a 
day. Surely, it can spend as much in a 
year to support our public-school system 
—which, after all, is a front line of de- 
fense of our national liberties. 

Federal support of education, how- 
ever, must never be allowed to become 
Federal control of education. Here again, 
as in housing and health, control must 
rest upon the democratic basis of full 
cooperation within the community. In 
fact, the community faces its greatest re- 
sponsibility in meeting the challenge of 
education. 





WASHINGTON STATE 


must have many more teachers 
Splendid opportunities. Ideal Climate. 
Good salaries. Liberal certification. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Washington 
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SAINT DAVID, patron saint of Wales, was 
born on the first day of March circa year 500. 
Saint Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, was 
born on the seventeenth day of March circa 
year 373. 
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ARITHMETIC WE USE puts fun into the fun- 
damental processes. For Grades 2 through 9, 
this series has an authorship each member 
of which is noted for experience in both teach- 
ing and textbook writing. 

PAS 


COMMODORE PERRY completed his treaty 
with Japan on March 81, 1854. Ninety-two 
years later General MacArthur is occupy- 
ing Japan. For details read HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR II. 


PAF 


A GOING CONCERN is our English language. 
Continually expanding by including and coin- 
ing new words it soon renders all printed 
lexicons obsolete. Each printing of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARIES is a new edi- 
tion. New words are incorporated into the 
body of the book where they may be found 
conveniently. 1946 editions are now ready. 


PPIX 


TEXAS Declaration of Independence was 
signed in March, 1836; Alaska was purchased 
from Russia in March, 1867; and the Great 
Blizzard took 400 lives in March, 1888. 


PALS 


READERS published prior to 1918 show a 
remarkable contrast in format to EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, one of the most 
beautiful series ever printed. A postcard or 
letter request addressed to WINSTON 
Flashes will bring you an illustration of how 
‘““Mother’s Primer” presented reading forty- 
odd years ago. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
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THE SOUTH’S NEED 
for Resource Education 
A Challenge to Its Land-Grant Colleges 


sé 

: South is the nation’s number one 
economic problem.” “The South has the 
soil, the rainfall, the climate, the water 
power and the mineral resources neces- 
sary to abundant life for all its people.” 
Each of these statements is probably true. 
Why has the South, with its wealth of 
potential resources, become the nation’s 


greatest economic problem? 
Its Soil Is Depleted 


The greatest heritage of the South is 
its soil. Some of the nation’s most fertile 
land is still to be found in the southern 
region. Few areas in the world are more 
productive than the Mississippi Delta, the 
black land of Texas, the blue grass region 
of Kentucky and river valleys throughout 
the southern area. To many Southerners 
the fertility of these areas seemed inex- 
haustible but the drain of the years has 
been heavy and not one of these sections 
has retained its original capacity to pro- 
duce. 

Recent estimates indicate that 61 per 
cent of the land in the southern states has 
been badly damaged by erosion. This 
wastage of the soil is, of course, largely 
a result of poor agricultural practices. 
The one-crop system in the South, al- 
though it has contributed to the rapidity 
of soil depletion, cannot be charged 
wholly with the loss of the soil. 

Great areas of the southern mountains 
that should have been left in forest have 
been cleared and farmed. With the best 
types of contour farming, erosion of these 
cutover lands might have been prevented 
for a period of time but contour farming 
was not widely practiced and the topsoil 


WituiaM S. TAYLOR 
Dean of the College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
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of these hillsides washed away. The 
South is still losing more than $300,000.- 
000 worth of topsoil each year through 
erosion. Conservation of the soil has 
become a necessity for southern agri- 
culture. 

No tenant or sharecropper is as inter- 
ested in the care of the land he cultivates 
as is a landowner. More than one-half 
of the farmers of the South are tenants. 
Of the more than 1,500,000 tenant fami- 
lies, approximately two-thirds are white 
and one-third is Negro. Every study of 
farm tenancy in the South shows the low 
economic and social level on which share- 
croppers live. 

The income of people living in small 
towns and open country in the South is 
the lowest in the nation for that group. 
The income of people living on the farms 
in the South is considerably lower than 
that of people living in small towns. Con- 
sequently, the purchasing power of 
southern people as a whole is excep- 
tionally low. The income of the average 
sharecropper in the South will hardly 
provide the necessities. 

The National Emergency Council sum- 
med up the South’s economic problem in 
these words: “The paradox of the South 
is that while it is blessed by nature with 
immense wealth, its people as a whole are 
the poorest in the country. Lacking in- 
dustries of its own, the South has been 
forced to trade the richness of its soil. 
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its minerals, its forests and the labor of 
its people for goods manufactured else- 
where.” 


Diversified Industry a Great Need 
Diversified industry is one of the great 


needs of the South. With only about 30 
per cent of the nation’s crop average, it 
has more than 50 per cent of the agri- 
cultural workers of the nation. This sur- 
plus of agricultural labor, together with 
the depleted condition of the soil, can 
have only one result—poverty. 

It is reasonable to assume that indus- 
try could have been developed to a high- 
er degree in the South but for the fact 
that the federal government has fixed 
railroad rates greatly to the disadvantage 
of that part of the country. Is it any 
wonder that industries in the East manu- 
facture approximately 70 per cent of the 
value of all manufactured goods in the 
nation? New England has many farms 
with poor soil and many abandoned farm 
homes. But the worker leaving the farm 
has usually found more remunerative em- 
ployment in industry. The farm workers 
in the South, however, when they want 
to improve their economic status, must go 
north to an industrial center. Each year 
sees large numbers of both races moving 
north. 

Why does the South find itself so im- 
poverished? Has our educational system 
been at fault? Or was the leadership in 
the South so depleted as a result of the 
Civil War that it has never recovered? 
It is true that the South lost a large num- 
ber of its ablest men in that war, that 
farm buildings throughout the region 
were destroyed, that livestock was great- 
ly depleted, that the manufacturing sys- 
tem which had been built up was almost 
completely wiped out and that railroads 
and railroad equipment were left in a 
state of disorder. 

The North suffered no such shock as 
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LOANS 


How to borrow $100, $200 or $300 
without endorsers—Up to 18 months* to repay 


ow OF CASH? You can get a loan from Household 
Finance in a quick, simple transaction. You may 
even apply for the money and make your payments 
entirely by mail! 

You need no security, no endorsers to get a loan from 
Household. If you have a steady position, you can 
borrow here on your earning ability. 

Repay in instalments 

You may repay your loan in 2 to 18* monthly instal- 
ments. Notice that you may choose the schedule that 
best fits your own income. Payments shown include 

rincipal and charges. The nearest Household office will 
= glad to receive your application for whatever 
amount you need. Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about borrowing by mail. 


Helps for consumers 
Home economics teachers use Household’s booklets on 
buying and budgeting as study material. Ask for free 
sample copies. 
*Loans for certain purposes still limited by Govern- 
ment regulations to shorter periods. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
{I CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 








2 3 8 15 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$25 |$ 13.07 |$ 8.85 

50 26.15 17.69 | $ 7.13 
75 39.22 26.54 10.70 





$630 | $ 5.47 


100 52.29 35.38 14.27 8.40 7.29 
125 65.24 44.14 17.79 10.45 9.07 
150 78.18 52.89 21.27 12.47 10.81 
200 104.07 70.30 28.18 16.44 14.22 
250 129.83 87.70 35.06 20.38 17.60 
300 155.59 105.10 41.92 24.31 20.97 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Cboyporition, Incorporated — 


Est. 18678 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bidg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
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i row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. i 
I Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KSJ6 i 
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was felt by the South. Furthermore, the 
South had a double burden of taxation 
after the war; it was taxed to help sup- 
port a system of pensions for those who 
had fought in the Union forces and, if 
the men who had fought for the Con- 
federacy were to receive any pensions, 
these had to come from the southern 
states. 


Dual System of Schools a Handicap 

Another difficult financial problem for 
the South has been the maintenance of a 
dual system of schools. The result of this 
system has been increased expense and, 
in general, a less effective program than 
would be posible otherwise. The schools 
for the white children have always re- 
ceived more money than the schools for 
the Negroes. As a rule, the terms have 
been longer, the teachers have been bet- 
ter prepared, the buildings and equip- 
ment have been more satisfactory, the li- 
braries have been more adequate and the 
general learning situation has been su- 
perior in every way to the opportunities 
provided for Negro children. 

Public education in the rural South has 
concerned itself almost exclusively with 
the teaching of the fundamentals. Until 
recent years little thought was given to a 
program of education that would affect 
directly living conditions in the section. 

In many parts of the South today, how- 
ever, education is shifting emphasis. The 
programs of the schools are becoming 
closely identified with community prob- 
lems and resources. The children are 
learning things that contribute to better 
physical and mental health, they are 
practicing conservation in the schools and 
at home, they are studying local govern- 
ment, they are using the services of gov- 
ernmental agencies and they are trying 
to identify and help solve their own eco- 
nomic problems. 

What effect have the land-grant col- 





leges had upon the economy of the South? 
The South is still losing its soil, is becom- 
ing each year less able to support its 
population, in spite of the fact that each 
state in the southern area has a land- 
grant college that is supposed to devote 
its entire program to the improvement o{ 
living conditions. 
Why So Little Effect? 

These institutions were authorized 
more than eighty years ago; many of 
them have been in existence almost that 
long. They are dedicated to a program 
of education that will make possible more 
effective farm practices and a better rural 
economy throughout the South. Why have 
these institutions influenced to so small 
a degree conservation of the soil, the 
forests and the other resources of the 
South? Have they neglected their re- 
sponsibilities? 

The land-grant colleges in the South 
have carried on extensive research which, 
if it had been put into practice, would 
have revolutionized southern agriculture 
and southern forestry. But the research 
reports produced by these institutions 
have been written in language too difh- 
cult for the average adult in the South 
to read and understand. The reading 
level of the average Negro sharecropper 
in the South is probably not above fourth 
grade and that of one half of the white 
sharecroppers is about as low. Moreover, 
few of these publications are available to 
all the people who should have them. 
The results of research, however care- 
fully presented, cannot be effective un- 
less they are placed in the hands of those 
who should put them into practice. 

Even if all the graduates of all the 
land-grant colleges had gone into farm- 
ing they could not have changed southern 
economy greatly. There were not enough 
of them. Actually, but few of these 
graduates have become farmers. 
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A Million Young Americans 


The school taxes paid by railroads 
enable more than a million children 
to go to school. In many rural areas 
they constitute half of all the school 
funds. 

And this aid to education is only 
one of many ways in which the 
public benefits by railroad taxes. For 
these are real taxes—general taxes 
which go toward the support of pub- 
lic health, public safety, national 
defense, maintenance of the courts, 
and all other government activities 
and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for 


AMERICAN 


building and upkeep of railroad 
tracks. The railroads do that them- 
selves and also pay taxes on their 
tracks and other property, thus help- 
ing to build and maintain the high- 
ways, airways, and waterways used 
by other forms.of commercial trans- 
portation, which compete with the 
railroads for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the 
railroads that they not only pay 
their own way as transportation 
companies but also are able to help 
in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 


RAILROADS 
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It became clear to leaders in the col- 
leges that the only means they had of in- 
fluencing farm practices to any consider- 
able degree was through a program of 
adult education. The Smith-Lever Act of 
thirty years ago made possible an ex- 
tensive program intended to teach good 
agricultural practices to the farmers of 
the nation. In the South, however, be- 
cause of the large tenant farmer popula- 
tion and the low level of education, prog- 
ress in this program has been slow. 

Until the educational system of the 
South is vastly improved, little better- 
ment can be expected in the farm prac- 
tices of most tenant and sharecropper 
families or even of many landowners. 
The average man on the farm must be 
made to feel that when he allows his soil 
to be washed away or to become im- 
poverished by poor farming practices, he 
is robbing not only his own family but 
future generations of a chance to be well 
fed, well clothed and well housed. 

What are the functions of the land- 
grant colleges in the South today? 

1. The land-grant college has an ob- 
ligation to develop leadership in the 
fields of agriculture, government, educa- 
tion, commerce and industry—unselfish 
leadership always concerned with the 
welfare of the state. 

2. It must work with the state to de- 
velop a program of education that will 
give every child an opportunity to ac- 
quire the basic skills and the habits of 
life necessary to his economic welfare. 

3. The land-grant college must help to 
develop in all the people of the South a 
desire to use resources wisely and to re- 
build the South’s great heritage. 

The wealth of the South can be rebuilt. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
demonstrated what can happen in a short 
period of time when the economic and 
social problems of an area are attacked 
on a major scale. The land-grant col- 





leges of the South, working in coopera- 
tion with the public schools, have a defi- 
nite responsibility to provide the kinds 
of education that will restore the fertility 
of the soil, protect and preserve forests, 
beautify highways. and homes, improve 
the appearance of schools, protect wild 
life, keep rivers free from pollution and 
clean up cities and small towns. Any 
problem that concerns the well-being of 
the people in a state is a concern of the 
land-grant college. 


Farmers Want Better Schools 


The American farmer wants schools 
which will give his children a better ed- 
ucation and provide more community 
services. He favors consolidation of 
schools to secure these advantages. These 
conclusions are drawn from a survey re- 
cently completed by economists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Greater consolidation of rural schools 
was favored by more than two-thirds of 
those interviewed. Reasons given were 
better educational advantages and more 
school-community services such as schoo! 
libraries, equipment-repair shops, and 
canning centers. In areas where consoli- 
dation is well under way, it is more popu- 
lar than in areas such as the Midwest 
and Northern Plains where one-room 
schools abound. Negro farmers in the 
South are almost unanimously in favor 
of consolidation. 

Two farmers out of three interviewed 
want school libraries to serve adults as 
well as children. Four out of five farm- 
ers want schools to serve hot lunches. 
Continuance of school shops for repair 
of farm machinery is favored by two 
farmers in three and school-community 
canneries are wanted by half of those in- 
terviewed. In counties where such can- 
neries have been established, four-fifths 


of the farmers want them continued. 
—Reprinted with permission of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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The crowd’s favorite meeting place! There over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap 
stories, catch up on local news and add your 
own two-bits’ worth to world opinion. The 
friendly pause and Coca-Cola go together. 
There’s no nicer invitation to happy comrade- 


ship than the words Have a Coke. (So why 







Coke =Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade 
i marks which distinguish the prod- 


not Have a Coke yourself.) ==) uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Commercial Law In High School 


1) the past four years much em- 
phasis has been placed in the edu- 
cational fields on what our schools are 
doing in preparation for our post-war 
world. The teaching of commercial law 
in high school offers a real opportunity 
to aid in fulfilling our aim to improve 
and enlarge educational opportunities 
and succeed in making better citizens. 
Good citizenship is definitely related to 
a knowledge of law. 

Pupils should understand the serious 
problems that continue to confront us 
and should recognize the great responsi- 
bility each of us has. Most pupils are 
interested in our current problems and, 
since learning takes place more easily 
and rapidly when motivation exists, our 
opportunity to make the subject truly 
meaningful is thereby increased. 

The word law to so many of our high 
school pupils immediately brings to mind 
a thought of punishment for wrongdoing 
or crime. It should be a challenge to 
any teacher to instill into the minds of 
pupils that is important to everyone not 
so much because of punishment for 
crime, but because it sets up rules and 
regulations that allow the individual, the 
business man, and society in general to 
proceed in a smooth and orderly manner. 
Law provides the enforcing of these rules 
of action so that each one’s rights will be 


protected and in addition it inflicts pun-_ 


ishment on all persons who interfere with 
these rights. 

Commercial law deals with that por- 
tion of the law that relates to trade and 
commerce, thus the realization of one’s 
own rights in business and the rights of 
others. Each person should be well 
enough acquainted with law to under- 


Heten Cary BLACKBURN 
Teacher of Commerce, 
Winchester High School, 
Winchester, Ky. 


stand and to know when he should con- 
sult a lawyer in transactions of impor- 
tance that may involve legal principles 
with which he is not acquainted. Such 
knowledge tends to eliminate needless 
litigation. 

Many years ago when people lived in 
tribes, wants were few and near, and 
custom served as law. As time went by, 
the need was so great for more definite 
and set regulations that law developed. 
As present businesses are becoming in- 
creasingly technical and involved due to 
federal and state legislation. The need, 
therefore, has increased fourfold for in- 
dividuals to know and understand basic 
principles of the present day world. 

During the course of an average life- 
time, individuals make scores of con- 
tracts and the importance of such deal- 
ings should not be underestimated. Man 
dares to buy and sell products, acquire 
property, place money in the bank or 
invest in commercial undertakings. With- 
out law and its enforcement, they could 
not safely do any of these things. Society 
relies upon the enforceability of prom- 
ises. 

Law is a broad and highly technical 
science of which only the important as- 
pects can be given in a commercial law 
course taught in high school. The im- 
portant aspects of such a course should 
certainly be made available to pupils. 
Large scale businesses could not be 
carried on and could not render the great 
services we expect if no person acted 
through an agent, or if it were impossible 
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to establish a relation between buyer and 
seller. Transportation, another factor in 
business, has characteristics that should 
be noted. These topics and vital rela- 
tionships plus many others, such as 
negotiable instruments, partnerships, 
corporations, insurance, property, torts, 
and crimes, should be stressed. 


Some knowledge of the kinds of laws, 
courts and their functions, and the ad- 
ministration of the law should be in- 
cluded. Students should be made fully 
conscious of the rights of securing an 
impartial and honest justice for all re- 
gardless of station in life. 


One benefit so often overlooked is the 
increased vocabulary experienced by 
those who study commercial law. This 





This popular and successful series develops readiness for curricular 
reading and gives pupils the foundation to read easily and com- 
prehendingly in their other fields of study, bécause: 


reading. 





Write for Further Information. 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
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MORE AND MORE KENTUCKY SCHOOLS ARE BUILDING READING 
POWER WITH 


LAIDLAW BASIC 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each grade 
helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading achievement. 


2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills in each 
grade and stresses specific objectives and suggested procedure 
that will assure pupil growth from grade to grade. 


3. The content is of such a nature that it trains the pupil for 
curricular reading—the true test of any reading series. 


4. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic test chart, 
emphasizes correct speech habits and facilitates interpretive 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





aids in making the reading of current 
papers and magazines more meaningful. 


The inclusion of actual case problems 
trains the mind to reason logically and 
makes one conscious of the fact that when 
solving any problem he should get the 
facts, then employ a sense of caution and 
justice. 


Commercial law serves either as an 
excellent background for continued study 
in commerce or in whatever field one 
plans to pursue. Pupils should be en- 
lightened in the hope that interest will 
increase and that the further study of 
law will be encouraged. Commercial law 
as a fundamental subject should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. 
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Pre-Primer 
JACK AND 
NANCY AT HOME 
Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 
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Home Economics Class Deals 
With School Lunch Problem 


3 eo school lunch problem in Rowan 
County is one of vital concern to all 
concerned with the health and education 
of school children and is a hard one to 
tackle in our county since there is no 
school lunch program in any of the 
schools, due to lack of space. 

The girls in the advanced Home Eco- 
nomics Class this year observed the 
quality of the packed lunches in school 
and those that were bought down town 
and decided they would tackle the prob- 
lem and do something about it. They 
set up their unit with the following goals 
and planned activities. 


1. To create an interest among the 
school children and help them plan and 
choose good school lunches; the girls 
used illustrated talks, posters, exhibits, 
contests and games suitable for each age 
group in school. As a reward for these 
activities a party was given to those chil- 
dren showing improved lunch habits. 

2. To secure the cooperation and in- 
terest of the teachers; the plans were dis- 
cussed with the teachers in order to get 
their suggestions and help in carrying out 
games, contests and also for help in de- 
termining changed food habits. 

3. To create interest among the par- 
ents and secure their cooperation; letters 
were mimeographed and sent to all the 
parents telling of the need for good 
lunches and asking for their suggestions 
and cooperation. Lunch Box Ideas were 
mimeographed and sent home giving 
suggestions as to the type of food to put 
in the lunch box, ways to pack foods, 
hints for the lunch box and some recipes 
for lunch box surprises. 

4. To help children buy good lunches 


Vircintia H. Rice 
Home Economics Teacher, 


Morehead, Ky. 
& 


down town for the amount of money they 
had to spend, the girls contacted all the 
restaurants down town and were able to 
get several of them to cooperate by serv- 
ing a child’s school lunch plate for the 
amount it was found most children 
brought to spend for lunches. The res- 
taurants were able to do this by reducing 
the amounts served and serving hot 
dishes that included most of the food 
nutrients required in a Type A Lunch. 
The girls also went down town with the 
children in each grade and helped them 
select the best lunch for the amount of 
money each child had to spend. 

5. To create interest among others in 
the problem; articles were used in the 
newspapers and as a result the class was 
asked to visit several of the rural schools 
to give their illustrated talks and use 
their exhibits. In this way it was pos- 
sible to get teachers in other schools to 
cooperate and work with the school lunch 
problem. 

6. To continue the project after the 
close of the unit; the goals were adopted 
by a committee of the Future Home- 
makers Club and activities planned to 
further stimulate interest. 

Although the results are not apparent 
to a great extent, there are a few evi- 
dences of changed lunch habits. First, 
the lunch habits of the girls working 
with the unit were changed 100% which 
met one of the goals of the Homemaking 
teacher and second there were some state- 
ments given by several who cooperated 
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with the project that list several interest- 
ing results. The following statement 
was written by the daughter of one of the 
teachers in a rural school where the class 
visited: she wrote, 


“After about a week during which the 
teacher kept repeating the points we made 
in our talks, a little boy in the second 
grade who had never liked milk before, 
began drinking it every day because he 
was afraid he would not grow up to be 
like the “Strong Man” (this was used 
in the illustrated talk). A little girl 
brought something hot to eat when it 
was cold weather. My brother wouldn’t 
miss a day without bringing fruit. The 
three children started the other boys and 
girls to bringing milk, fruit and soup.” 

Mrs. Sibbie Caskey, third grade teach- 
er wrote this statement, “I have noticed 
remarkable improvement in the type of 
food eaten by the children. Most all of 
them are drinking milk instead of pop; 


fruit instead of candy; hot foods instead 
of cold ones. 

Mrs. Edith Proctor, first grade teacher 
gave several interesting results. She 
wrote: “I have noticed such a difference 
in the quality of the child’s lunch. Chil- 
dren that were accustomed to bringing a 
plain sandwich now have lettuce, cab- 
bage or carrots with it. Many children 
who suffered from nausea in the after- 
noon after eating lunches composed of a 
bar of candy, potato chips and pop are 
now eating balanced lunches which has 
eliminated this trouble. I feel that the 
work done with the children in this 
School Lunch project is bringing splen- 
did results in the first grade.” 
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Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
Pioneer Swiss Educator 


Lo 200th birthday anniversary of 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, the eminent 
Swiss pedagogue and champion of chil- 
dren, was observed throughout Switzer- 
land on January 12th. However, the 
memory of this man and the fine prin- 
ciples for which he stood are so dear to 
the heart of the Swiss people that ap- 
propriate anniversary programs and ex- 
hibitions will be held throughout 1946 
in many parts of the country. Schools 
especially will stress the life and sayings 
of Pestalozzi, for it is largely due to him 
that the instruction and education of 
youth is today recognized as a matter of 
national interest. 

When Heinrich Pestalozzi was but five 
years old his father, a surgeon, died leav- 
ing the family in very humble circum- 
stances. However, the mother, an un- 
usually devoted and intelligent woman, 
managed to bring up her family with the 
aid of a faithful servant “Babeli” to 
whose sterling qualities Pestalozzi paid 
full tribute in later years. . 

Young Heinrich did not distinguish 
himself at school. His teachers admitted 
that he excelled in grasping principles, 
but deplored a lack of accuracy and 
thoroughness in details. The boy re- 
ceived many lasting impressions during 
his vacations spent with his grandfather 
at the parsonage of Hongg. Heinrich 
accompanied the old gentleman when he 
visited the peasants and the poor and 
being an observant boy he soon began to 
feel the injustice of the social conditions 
among the country population. 

At the age of 14 years Pestalozzi en- 
tered the higher schools of his native city 
and Johann Jakob Bodmer, the noted 


MariE WIDMER 
Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


translator of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
was probably the most influential among 
his teachers. Bodmer as instructor of 
history and politics succeeded in animat- 
ing the youth of Zurich for lofty republi- 
can ideals. 

Johann Jakob Breitinger, professor of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, was 
another teacher whose convictions were 
in accord with those of Bodmer and an 
acknowledgment of the influence of these 
two men is contained in one of Pesta- 
lozzi’s personal statements: “I, too, like 
all the students of Bodmer and Breit- 
inger, sought the sources of those evils 
which crushed the people of our father- 
land.” 

“Emile,” the educational novel by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau of Geneva, made 
its appearance in 1762 and the new ideas 
expressed therein were enthusiastically 
shared by Pestalozzi. However, young 
Heinrich’s sympathies soon brought him 
into conflict with the authorities. He was 
considered a dangerous revolutionist and 
his prospects for a career became bad. 
He failed in his examinations for the 
ministry. He then tried law, but gave 
this up too. 

Presently Pestalozzi became interested 
in agriculture and in 1768 he ventured 
out as a farmer himself. With the help 
of some wealthy friends he purchased 
land near Birr in Argovie and there he 
built a dwelling house and a barn which 
he christened “Neuhof.” In the fall of 
1769, even before the home was com- 
pleted, he married a friend of his child- 
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America,” teachers will receive four illus- 
trated lesson topics, which contain a factual 
description of the origin and development, 
the natural wonders and famous stories of 
American highways. 


Fill in the coupon below and send for your 
copy of the eight-foot-wide display and lesson 
topics now, so that you'll be high on the list 
to receive them as they roll off the presses. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
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| 

| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 

] Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for 
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The map shows the counties which have pledged 100% membership in the 
K.E.A. and those in which the dues are paid up at the time of going to press on Feb- 
ruary 11. Many of the counties pledged but not paid customarily send in their 
dues on a later date than February 11 and are therefore not in arrears. It will 
thus be seen that practically 100% of Kentucky teachers belong to their State As- 
sociation. 
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records show that twenty of the 142 independent districts have not sent in dues. It 
should be said that all of these regularly attend to this matter before Convention 
time. 
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hood days, Anna Schulthess, a beautiful, 
high-minded girl, daughter of wealthy 
neighbors, whose parents had strongly 
warned her against this union with the 
idealistic, but far from practical Pesta. 
lozzi. In the subsequent hard struggles 
of her husband Anna ever assumed her 
full share and for forty-six years she was 
his faithful and never tiring partner. 

An only son, Jacob, was born to the 
couple and in a diary known as “Father’s 
Journal” Pestalozzi noted whatever 
seemed of importance to him in the de- 
velopment of the child. 

Pestalozzi’s agricultural enterprise at 
Neuhof ended in financial disaster. But 
instead of becoming downhearted by his 
failure he opened his home as a refuge 
to poor children. Hoards of hungry, 
begging children walked the highways 
at that time and Pestalozzi and his gen- 
erous hearted wife gathered these waifs 
around them. They were taught how to 
work in the garden and in the fields and 
were instructed in weaving and spinning. 

While many of these children loved 
Pestalozzi as a father, others, after re- 
ceiving nourishment, clothes and instruc- 
tion, proved ungrateful and ran away, 
or their parents claimed them. Never- 
theless, three years after the establish- 
ment of the Neuhof-Home and Industrial 
School for children, the settlement num- 
bered 37 pupils and 12 employees. 
However expenses for this big household 
grew in no proportion with the slender 
income derived from farm products and 
weaving and after a valiant struggle of 
5 years Pestalozzi had to close the school. 
His wife, whose fortune had already been 
mortgaged, was sick and his friends had 
lost confidence in him—he was alone in 
his misery, on the verge of utter despair. 

Gradually hope revived in him and he 
began to write “The Evening Hours of 
a Hermit” and the book “Leonard and 


Gertrude.” The latter brought him al- 
most instantaneous fame; it was read, 
quoted and admired in all circles and 
the much ridiculed, impractical Pesta- 
lozzi became suddenly a celebrity. The 
Economical Society of Berne sent him 
fifty gold pieces and a gold medal with 
the inscription “to the best citizen,” and 
Queen Louise of Prussia, after reading 
the book, is said to have declared that 
she would like to go to Pestalozzi per- 
sonally and tell him: “In the name of 
humanity, I thank you.” 

“Leonard and Gertrude” shows what 
a good woman can accomplish. The 
heroine of the story, by her industry, 
common sense, frugality and kindness, 
changed a family and then a whole vil- 
lage. 

The essentials of Pestalozzi’s doctrine 
on education are laid down in this book 
and the home is pictured as the center 
of influence, from which a regeneration 


is brought about. 


In the year 1798 Switzerland was torn 
into the whirl of the French revolution 
and. Bonaparte proclaimed the Helvetian 
Republic. The thirteen old states were 
dissolved and united with the subject 
territories under one central government, 
but the old democracies in the region of 
the lake of Lucerne did not yield. With 
inimitable heroism the mountaineers 
from Schwyz and Unterwalden opposed 
the invading armies. As a result men 
and women were massacred by the in- 
furiated French soldiers and hundreds 
of children became homeless. 

Into these desperate conditions the 
Helvetic Government sent Pestalozzi to 
the rescue of the orphans. He went and 
in his memoirs of his sojourn at Stans 
in Nidwalden he said: “I went, I would 
have gone to the hindmost cavern of the 
mountains to come nearer my end, and 
now I really did come nearer it. But 
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imagine my position—I alone, deprived 
of all the means of education; I alone, 
superintendent, paymaster, handy man, 
and almost servant maid, in an unfinished 
house, surrounded by prejudice, disease 
and problems of every kind. The num- 
ber of children increased gradually to 
eighty, all of different ages, some full of 
pretensions, others wayside beggars, all, 
except a few, wholly ignorant. What a 
task to form and develop all these chil- 
dren!” 

Thus for a while Pestalozzi became 
a father and teacher to the orphans of 
Stans. When a change in the political 
situation made his sojourn in Nidwalden 
no longer necessary he succeeded in se- 
curing a position as teacher of the lower 
grades in the public school at Burgdorf. 
With the financial aid of a few promi- 
nent citizens he later opened the castle 
of Burgdorf as an educational establish- 
ment for the benefit of poor children 
and young men intending to become 
teachers. “Observation” was the basis 
of Pestalozzi’s teaching. Clear ideas 
about the objects of the outside world 
was the one thing he was striving for. 
“Books” he declared, “are making men 
better beings—sense impression is abso- 
lutely the foundation of all knowledge.” 
In Burgdorf the most important prin- 
ciples of instruction and methods of 
teaching were for the first time applied 
and tested. 


In 1803, when Napoleon restored the 
cantonal system, the castle of Burgdorf 
became the residence of a government 
official and Pestalozzi had to move his 
school to Munchenbuchsee and later to 
Yverdon, where the local chateau was 
placed at his disposal. 


The school at Yverdon was opened in 
1805 and here Pestalozzi spent the most 
successful years of his life. His educa- 
tional establishment became _interna- 
Forty-six 


March, Nineteen 


tionally known and received pupils and 
visitors from many lands, including the 
United States. Herbert and Froebel re- 
ceived here lasting impressions. Froebel, 
the organizer of the Kindergarten, spent 
two years at Yverdon and later referred 
to that sojourn as “a decisive time of my 
life.” 

In 1815 Mrs. Pestalozzi died and in 
1826, at the age of 80, Pestalozzi re- 
turned to the Neuhof where he spent his 
last days with the family of his grandson. 

Pestalozzi’s wish that the Neuhof 
should be converted into a home and 
training place for deserving boys, rang- 
ing in age from 15 to 21 years, has since 
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been realized. The Swiss government 
and the cantons gave substantial subven- 
tions for the endowment of the institution 
and the balance was cheerfully con- 


tributed by the Swiss school children who 
even today affectionately refer to the 
generous-hearted educator as “Father 
Pestalozzi.” 





February Meeting of the Board of Directors 


HE Boarp oF DIRECTORS met at 

K.E.A. headquarters in Louisville, 
Ky., on February 9, at 10:30 A.M., with 
the following members present: 

James T. Alton, Louis Arnold, J. A. 
Cawood, P. H. Hopkins, Heman H. Mc- 
Guire, Warren Payton, A. D. Owens, R. 
T. Whittinghill, and Mrs. Marguerite 
Fowler. H. L. Donovan was unable to 
attend because of a meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on that date. J. O. 
Lewis and Harper Gatton were not pres- 
ent because of illness. 

The meeting was also attended by J. F. 
Williams, Jesse Carty, and John W. 
Brooker. 

President Alton opened the meeting by 
asking Mr. King to introduce two visitors, 
Mr. Harold E. Harter, President of the 
Hotel Association of Louisville and also 
Manager of the Brown Hotel, and Mr. 
J. E. Rushin, Manager of the Kentucky 
Hotel, who had been asked to explain to 
the Directors of the K.E.A. their position 
in regard to reservation of rooms for the 
K.E.A. Convention. 

Mr. Harter and Mr. Rushin outlined 
the impossibility of reserving as many 
rooms for the Convention as in former 
years, but assured as much cooperation 
as possible. 

The secretary then introduced Mr. An- 
drew Broaddus, President of the Louis- 
ville Convention League, who reported 
that the League would be unable to as- 


sist the K.E.A. in securing rooms in 


private homes for the convention. 

A lengthy discussion was held to de- 
termine whether or not the convention 
should be held in view of the unsatis- 
factory housing conditions. By a roll 
call vote, it was unanimously decided to 
hold the convention. 


The Board also unanimously decided 
that the convention should be opened on 
Wednesday night, April 10, and closed 
on Friday afternoon, April 12, providing 
for only two night sessions, and that in- 
sofar as possible, Kentucky talent be used 
on all sectional programs. 

The Supervisors and Curriculum Di- 
rectors were admitted by the Board to 
the K.E.A. as an associated group, and 
action taken by Lincoln County, which 
had filed a petition to be transferred from 
the Middle Cumberland Education As- 
sociation to the Central Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, was approved. 

The secretary reported that the follow- 
ing institutions of higher learning had 
submitted their requested budgets to the 
K.E.A. for endorsement: University of 
Kentucky, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Murray State Teachers 
College, and Morehead State Teachers 
College. 

Mr. Brooker reported on the progress 
of the legislative program at Frankfort, 
stating that 46 bills that affect education 
had been introduced to date. 

There being no further business, the 
Board adjourned. 
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Highlights in the Development of the Kenton 
County School System 100 Years of Operation 


1838 Law enacted by the General As- 
sembly providing for a system of 
public schools. Under this law the state 
superintendent was to be appointed by 
the governor. Five school commissioners 
were to be appointed by the state board 
of education for each county. Each 
county was to be divided into school dis- 
tricts by a surveyor appointed by the 
county court. The county was also re- 
quired to take a census of all children in 
the county between the ages of 7 and 17. 
The school fund amounting to $850,000 
plus $150,000 anticipated was set aside 
as a school fund, the interest of which 
was to be distributed to the various 
counties. Five trustees were to be elected 
in each school district to have charge of 
schools in their respective districts. Pro- 
vision was made for a tax levy in each 
district to be set at the same time trustees 
were elected by the people. 
1839 Number of commissioners reduced 
to 3 in each county. 
1840 Kenton County established by act 
of the General Assembly January 
29, 1840. 
1841 Three commissioners appear for 
Kenton County—John B. Casey, 
Foster Fleming, and Robert M. Carlisle. 
1842 Record shows 1133 children of 
school age. $453.20 due from 
state fund but not paid because no schools 
had been organized. District tax to be 
voted by two-thirds majority. 
1843 First public school established— 
perhaps at Sandfordtown—3 
months term. Seventy-six children in 
district 37 in attendance at school. On 
December 28 the commissioners met and 
divided the county into 23 school dis- 
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tricts. J. P. Winston was chairman of 
this meeting and William G. Ellis secre- 
tary. We have in our possession the 
record of the boundaries of these dis- 
tricts. There were 1714 children in the 
county and there was due from the state 
$434.19. However, since only one 
school was in operation with 76 children 
in the district $22.80 was received. Com- 
missioners signing the report to the state 
superintendent were J. G. Ellis, James 
Culbertson and J. Ellis. They wrote on 
the report sent to Frankfort—“‘Just com- 
menced”, 
1844 Four schools in operation with 209 
pupils in attendance. $105.90 was 
received from the state. Three trustees 
to be elected in each district. Trustees 
must visit schools, advise on best methods 
of teaching and collect all taxes and sub- 
scriptions. Textbooks to be selected by 
parents. 
1845 Four schools in operation with 284 
pupils in attendance. $85.20 was 
received from the state. One school had a 
term of 3 months, 2 schools a term of 6 
months and 1 school a 9 months term. 
No record of district taxation. 
1850 William G. Ellis, N. B. Stephens 
and John Ellis appointed by court 
as common school commissioners. First 
to be appointed by the presiding judge of 
the county court. The law was changed 
March 18, 1850 making provision for 1 
to 3 commissioners to be appointed by 
the presiding judge of the court. 
1851 Textbooks to be adopted by state 
board. 
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1853 Commissioners N. B. Stephens, 
John Ellis and William G. Ellis 
completely redistricted county. 
1856 Law changed to provide for 1 com- 
missioner to be appointed by the 
presiding judge of the county court. N. 
B. Stephens surrendered all records and 
papers of the commissioners at the June 
term of court and John Ellis was ap- 
pointed commissioner on the same day. 
1857 First record of commissioner being 
paid for his service. George A. 
Yates was paid $6.00 for 3 days services. 
The first school established in Beechwood 
district with 1 teacher and 11 pupils. 
1858 William G. Ellis was the first com- 
missioner to die in office—suc- 
ceeded by James Ellis who also died the 


same year. 
1861 Act approved December 23, 1861 


changing the method of electing 
commissioners to be elected by the judge 














Teachers 


increase your salary, or 
improve your location 
through our personal 
placement service. Write 


for Free Registration. 





Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
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WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 
by Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


A reading readiness program comprising 
two books and giving special attention 
to auditory and visual discrimination. 
Based on thorough research into the 
prerequisites of beginning reading. The 
two booklets may be used independently 
or in series. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








May be used with any basal reading program 


READY TO READ 
BUILDING WORD POWER 
Durrell, Sullivan, and others 


A scientifically prepared series of graded 
exercises which will increase the rate of 
learning by enabling the child to see 
and hear words more clearly—promote 
visual and auditory perception. For be- 
ginning first-grade instruction and help- 
ing slow elementary learners. 


My First NumsBer Boox, My Seconp NumBer Boox, My Tuirp Numser Boox— 
by Clark et al. An arithmetic program designed to help children in the primary grades 
understand the meaning of the basic number concepts. 


World Book Company 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
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and members of the court of claims be- 
ginning in 1862 and were to be elected 
for a 2 year term and were required to 
give bond. 
1863 First school established in Brom- 
ley—one room brick structure 
erected. Also first schools established 
in Erlanger and Elsmere. 
1864 R. C. Florer first commissioner to 
be appointed by the court of 
claims. He failed to appear and qualify 
and Dr. J. M. Chambers was appointed 
on March 22, 1864. Districts now could 
vote a 5c tax by a majority vote. By law 
approved January 30, 1864 commission- 
ers could fill vacancies in office of trustee 
and appoint one or more examiners. Com- 
missioners were allowed traveling ex- 
penses while visiting schools. Commis- 
- sioner or trustee could not be a teacher. 
The commissioner could lay out or 
abolish school districts and was required 
to visit schools at least once a year. 
Schools to hold 3 months. 
1866 Negro schools were put under their 
own trustees. School month to be 
22 days. 
1867 First school for negroes and mu- 
lattoes established in Covington. 
1872 First teachers institute held at In- 
dependence. All subjects dis- 
cussed. 
1874 One trustee to be elected for each 
district. Negro schools to have 3 
trustees. County Board of Examiners to 
select textbooks. School age 6-20. 
1878 Three trustees to be elected for 
each district. 
1880 Six log school houses still in use 
—6 brick and 30 frame—value 
$22,950.00. County tax $4,326.60— 
subscriptions $294.65. 
1884 Act approved May 17, 1884 pro- 
vided for the election of county 
superintendents by popular—2 year 


term—-salary of superintendent 10 to 20c 
on each pupil. Neander Stephens began 
to sign as county superintendent April 
1, 1884. The county tax maximum to 
be 25c to be voted upon by a petition of 
50 voters. Teachers salaries to be paid 
direct to teachers and not to trustees. 
1885 Trustees could assess $2.00 poll 
tax. 
1886 District tax to be voted by majority 
vote. H. P. Stephens first county 
superintendent to be elected by popular 
vote—superintendent to be elected for 4 
year term. 
1888 Independent districts could be es- 
tablished by petition to the county 
court and election held on the question. 
1889 First graded school established in 
Kenton County—Bromley. Last 
log school house for white children. 


1893 County could adopt textbooks. 
Schools must hold 5 months. 7 

graded schools. Superintendent to be 

paid 8-20c for each child. 

1899 Kenton County went to a 6 months 
term. Average salary of teacher 

$30.00. 

1904 Six months term. State textbook 
commission established. 


1908 By act approved March 24, 1908 

the schools of the state were com- 
pletely reorganized. This law provided 
that the county was to be divided into 4, 
6, or 8 divisions—each school district to 
be a sub-district in one of these divisions. 
One trustee was to be elected for each 
sub-district. These division trustees were 
to organize as a board and elect a chair- 
man. The chairman of this division 
board was to be a member of the county 
board of education with the county su- 
perintendent as chairman. Each county 
was to establish one or more high schools. 
A tax levy not to exceed 20c was to be 
levied for school purposes. The division 
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boards were to elect teachers for these 

schools in their division. 

1909 First county board of education 
organized October 18, 1909. S. 

H. Kennedy,. superintendent and chair- 

man, Ed Rudolph, A. J. Yates, W. W. 

Woodward, and Elmer Stansifer, secre- 

tary. 

1910 First county high school estab- 
lished at Independence in Febru- 

ary of 1910. County went to 7 months 

term for grades and 9 months for high 

school. 

1912 High school established at Piner 
by resolution of the Board May 

24, 1912. Could vote tax for transpor- 

tation. 

1914 Piner High School building dedi- 
cated October 7, 1914. 

1916 Winston High School established 
March 9, 1916. Crescent Springs 

High School established September 9, 


1916. Trustees to take census every 2 
years. 


1918 County permitted to levy tax up 

to 30c. Census age to be 6-18. 
1920 New state law providing for the 

election of a county board of edu- 
tion consisting of 5 members to be elected 
from the county at large. First consoli- 
dation at Crescent Springs. First trans- 
portation at Crescent Springs provided 
for by board on September 18. County 
permitted to levy tax up to 50c. County 
superintendent to be elected by county 
board. Trustees to recommend teachers. 
County went to 8 months term for grades 
and 9 months for high school. 


1921 First school bus purchased by 
county August 27, 1921 for 

$1148.69. J. C. Mills first county su- 

perintendent to be appointed by the 

board of education March 5, 1921. 

1922 Board members to be elected from 
districts. 

March, 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 

















About new trend toward 
Extending School Day and Year 


In response to changing conditions and new 
demands on curriculum many communities 
have already set up broad recreational pro- 
grams for extending school day and year. 
Since needs vary with different localities 
some of the following programs might be 
of interest to you. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan — Daily extended school 
recreational programs. 

Long Beach, California —Year-round plan of school 
and municipal recreation, 

New York, N. Y.— All-day schools increasingly 
coordinating education and recreation. 


Wilmington, Delaware — Public Schools Extended 
Day Program and summer recreation for all children 
according to need. : 


This information is from Dr. Margaret Hampel, 
Director, Division of Elementary Education, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is back again. . : and 
more and more of it is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It’s a satisfying treat and then, too, 
chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint after every 
meal aids digestion. veer) 
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1923 Election held at Crescent Springs 
on March 31 for consolidation and 
voting of a special tax for building pur- 
poses. Consolidated district voted in 
Forest Hills, Decoursey and Spring Lake 
districts January 20. This carried a tax 
of 25c. 
1925 New building dedicated at Cres- 
cent Springs February 28. 
1926 Consolidation voted in Spring 
Lake and Decoursey districts—tax 
25c. County permitted to levy tax up to 
75e. 
1927 Independence consolidated district 
established January 19. Piner 
consolidated district established June 24. 
No tax voted. 
1928 Park Hills district established by 
vote of May 9, carrying special 
levy of 20c for building purposes and 
30c for operating expenses. Forest Hills 
consolidated district established March 
10—carried tax of 50c. First music 
supervisor appointed. 
1929 Visalia consolidated district es- 
tablished March 9—20c tax voted. 


1932 Provisions for 3 trustees in each 
school district. Trustee to have 
power of recommending teachers. Win- 
ston Hill, Whites and Whites Tower con- 
solidation defeated. College degree re- 
quired of all teachers. 
1934 One trustee to be elected in each 
district for a 4 year term with 
power to recommend teachers. The board 
of education requested state department 
of education to make survey and to assist 
in the development of a long time pro- 
gram in Kenton County. County board 
given right to abolish all districts. County 
board members to be elected from county 
at large. 


1935 The state department of education 
made a report of survey March 4, 
1935 with the following specific recom- 





mendations: Piner and Independence 
High Schools to be abandoned and new 
high school located somewhere between 
the two places, that Crescent Springs 
High School be enlarged or a new build- 
ing erected somewhere on the Dixie High- 
way. Howard McClorey employed as 
architect on April 6. Sites selected for 
two new buildings and deeds given No- 
vember 5, 1935. Application made 
to the Federal government for aid June 
19. The Fiscal Court agreed to issue 
revenue bonds for new buildings on 
November 7, 1935. A PWA grant for 
$204,544 and a loan of $250,000 ap- 
proved on September 27. Contracts let 
for the erections of the buildings Decem- 
ber 6, 1935. July 2, 1935 board abol- 
ished all subdistricts. All schools 9 
months term. First full time attendance 
officer appointed. 
1936 The Madison Pike School named 
the Simon Kenton High School 
December 22, 1936. Bromley placed 
under jurisdiction of the Kenton 
County Board of Education by order of 
the State Superintendent March 30, 
1936. School opened there by Board of 
Education October 9. Last one room 
school building sold April 11. 
1937 Dixie Highway School named 
Dixie Heights February 3, 1937. 
Simon Kenton School dedicated Septem- 
ber 5, 1937 and Dixie Heights Septem- 
ber 6, 1937. These schools opened for 
the first time September 13, 1937. Vo- 
cational Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics courses established. 
1939 Vocational Printing courses es- 
tablished. 
1940 Law changed to provide for the 
election of board members from 
districts. Vocational evening classes 
opened classes at Park Hills. 
1941 Vocational distributive occupa- 
tions and commercial art classes 
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opened. County operated classes for 
NYA, CCC, and War Training Program. 
Kenton County Vocational School estab- 
lished—equipped by federal funds. 


1942 Farm shop erected—equipped by 
federal funds. 


1943 Cannery opened at Simon Kenton 
—equipped by federal funds. 
1944 Northern K entuck y Vocational 
School established by General As- 
sembly. 
1945 On April 4, 1945 the board of edu- 
cation employed Richard Elliston 
to make a preliminary survey and to- 
gether with the superintendent recom- 
mend to the board a building program 
for the post-war period. This survey 
is now under way and the report will be 
made before long. War Training classes 
closed. 13,000 trained for war work. 
Elementary supervisor appointed. Crit- 
ical shortage of teachers. 











Spencer Delineascope 

The Spencer Model VA Delineascope gives 
the instructor an unusual breadth of choice 
in the selection of visual materials, for it will 
project lantern slides, postcards, photographs, 
drawings, pages in books, and mineral and 
biological specimens. The Model V is identical 
except that it does not project lantern slides. 
An elevating device to facilitate centering the 
picture on the screen and a foot control for 
operating the platen without using the hands 
can be purchased as accessories for both 
models. 





D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


178 Walnut Street 911 Main Street 
Lexington 34, Ky. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Learning Arithmetic 


Report A. The Three-R’s Save a School System 


Report B. A New Type Mental Test Solves 
Persistent Educational Problems 





EDUCATIONAL 

No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools 
No. 2. How to Select Tests 
No. 3. How to Conduct a Survey 
No. 4. Administrative Use of Survey Results 
No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results 
No. 6. Basic Testing Program 
No. 7. Conducting High School Guidance Programs 
No. 8. Planning the Elementary School 

Testing Program 
No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE COPIES OF 


BULLETINS 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 


No. 11. Appraising Personality and 
Social Adjustment 


No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Rehabilitation 


No. 13. Use of Standardized Tests in 
Correctional Institutions 


No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 


No. 15. Vocational Guid&nce for Junior and 
Senior High School Students 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
lease give your title and grade assignment 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 


Report C. Teachers and Students Improve Their 
Menta! Health 

Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test 
Results in High Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Please give your title and grade assignment 


Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests 
CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5914 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
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1845 Four schools operating—284 

pupils enrolled—4 teachers. 
$85.20 from state—no record of local 
tax or subscription. Per capita cost 30c. 
1945 Ten consolidated schools operat- 





ing—2732 pupils enrolled—100 
teachers. $74,110.88 from state— 
$173,876.02 local funds. Per capita 
cost $90.77. Of this $90.77 per capita 
cost $16.06 was for transportation. 





The Midsouth Conference 
On Rural Life and Education 


N May 2 anp 3, 1946, the Midsouth 
Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation will be held at Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi, headquarters at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel. The conference will 
be open to all persons interested in rural 
life and education, both professional and 
lay persons, who wish to attend. The 
theme of the conference is Next Steps in 
Improving Education for Rural Children. 
The first session on Thursday morning 
will be devoted to an address on the goals 
of rural education and the education of 
rural teachers. The second session 
Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
the use of resource materials in the pro- 
grams of rural schools. The third ses- 
sion, Thursday evening, will be an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Thomas L. Bailey, 
Governor of Mississippi. The final ses- 
sion on Friday morning will be devoted 
to addresses and discussions on physical 
facilities for modern rural education, and 
on the administration and financing of 
rural education. 


This conference is one of a series of 
nine regional conferences sponsored by 
the Department of Rural Education and 
the Division of Rural Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association in coopera- 
tion with state education associations, 
state departments of education, and other 
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professional and lay organizations that 
may participate. The states included in 
the Midsouth Conference are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Texas. 

In addition to being a follow-up of 
the White House Conference on Rural 
Education, this conference will make a 
special effort to coordinate its efforts 
with and utilize the work of other groups 
and agencies working on problems of 
education in the South, such as_ the 
Southern States Work Conference, the 
Southern States Rural Life Council, and 
the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education of the American 
Council on Education. It is planned that 
this conference will make a special con- 
tribution toward forwarding the study of 
rural education proposed to be sponsored 
by the Southern States Work Conference. 

Requests for hotel reservations should 
be made direct to the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, or the Markham Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi. Other com- 
munications should be addressed to Mr. 
W. G. Eckles, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jackson, Mississippi, or to Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams, Director of 
Field Service, National Education <As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 


Luivville 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


"Kentucky, while not exactly first in the hearts of her countrymen, ranks very high 
ahead of about forty other states. 
money we spend on our schools. 


DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


able job in arousing public opinion for which we should all be grateful." 


But we are next to last in the amount of 
Leaders in the profession are doing an admir- 


























THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY « SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


249.259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
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Nineteen 


Tested and proved by CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE in every state from coast? to coast 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


a complete elementary science program from Pre-primer through Grade 6 


HERE IS SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY guaranteed by a se- 
nies of reliable checks on all material, both word and picture. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS A COMPLETE PROGRAM selected, orgamized, 
and graded with a keen understanding of practical educa- 
tional needs. All phases of science are covered, with 
proper difficulty levels for each grade. (Proved in classrooms) 


HERE IS BEAUTY OF FORMAT which stimulates pupil 
interest. Each page has been carefully arranged to fully il- 
lustrate yet maintain maximum concentration on the text. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS APPLIED VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
keyed with, and overlapping, the vocabularies of leading 
basal readers. The series provides practical use and 
valuable repetition of general reading courses. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE 1S SOUND PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


Represented by SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


ROGER BARKER 


Forty-six 
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The Child 


i. ONSIDER Frederick, as revealed by 


entries on the “social attitude and 
behavior sheet” in his cumulative record 
at school: 


GraDE 1: Frederick does not show 
much interest in school. Rather 
indifferent to work which others 
are doing. Is agreeable when 
urged to take part but has 
to be urged to work. 


GraDE 2: Frederick is a good pupil 
in school. Gives no trouble. Very quiet. 
Likes to read but is careless in other 
work. 


GraDE 3: Absent-minded. Reads 
much of the time. Is not working to the 
best of his ability. 


GravE 4: Inattentive. Reads much. 
Otherwise shiftless and lazy. 


Grave 5: A good pupil if he would 
be more attentive. He could do well in 
school if he applied himself. 


GravE 6: Tends to sit quietly and do 
little. Consider him lazy. Does passing 
work in reading which he seems to enjoy. 
Have tried everything I know to get him 
interested. Frederick seems not to care 
what happens. Attends irregularly. 


’GraDE 7: Retained, since he was un- 
prepared for seventh grade work. Work 
is some better. Still reads much. Will 
not talk. A very queer boy. ... Moved 
away at Christmas. 

This record cannot be read without 
some emotion. Here was a youngster 
with preoccupations and troubles of his 
own, but no adult friend appeared dur- 
ing seven long years at school to help 
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Helping Teachers Understand Children by the 
Staff of the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel. Prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education (Washington, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945). 475 pages. 


him solve them; he changed from “in- 
attentive” to “queer.” If any one of the 
teachers who worked with him had known 
how to get an understanding of him or 
had sought competent help in interpret- 
ing his needs, he might have been helped. 


But Frederick is water over the dam. 
What of his successors and those of us who 
deal with those successors? Will we have 
the understanding we need? What will 
we be like when we are prepared to under- 
stand each year’s new Fredericks better? 


~_ 
mw 


Behavior Is Caused 


Teachers who understand children see 
a youngster’s present actions as based 
upon his past experience, as shaped by 
his present situation, and as influenced 
by his desires and hopes for the future. 
This implies that every boy and girl is 
educable, but unaccepted behavior can 
be changed, and that desirable and effec- 
tive action can be evoked. 

Child behavior is not capricious and 
impulsive, and therefore to be controlled 
by adults without reference to its causes. 
Any given behavior by a child is norma! 
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for that child in those circumstances; un- 
derstanding the motivation and the causes 
of that behavior is the first step toward 
making it socially and personally valu- 
able. 


Children Are Accepted 


Teachers who understand children are 
able to accept all children emotionally; 
they reject no child as hopeless or un- 
worthy. Such teachers don’t blame chil- 
dren for a given act; they see the be- 
havior as only a symptom of underlying 
causes. Undesirable behavior is not per- 
force condoned, but rather is seen as de- 
fining some of the most important of the 
teacher’s tasks. Understanding teachers 
try to gauge what conditions, relation- 
ships and experiences have been and are 
exercising unwholesome influences on 
any youngster’s actions and attempt to 
supply others that will neutralize or re- 
place these undesirable influences. 

Emotional acceptance of a child does 
not arise out of scientific knowledge 
alone, however. The teacher must really 
believe the Christian precept that every 
human being is inherently valuable and 
therefore has the right to all the help that 
can be given him in achieving his best 
development. She must recognize that 
all children potentially can make some 
contribution to carrying on the society 
into which they are born and therefore 
deserve respect for whatever talents they 
can put to work for the common good. 


Children Move in Societies 


Teachers who understand children see 
them in part in social contexts, their per- 
sonalities being shaped in a matrix of 
widely divergent demands and impulses 
to action. Families, play groups, school- 
room cliques, adult controllers — these 
and many other social climates surround 
the child and play upon his own wishes 
and abilities constantly. To understand 
March, 
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Now—an innovation in the field of visual 
instruction—a_ teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most effective re- 


sults from the use of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film”—a_ produc- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films—cov- 
ers steps in film utilization— preparation of 
the class, showing of the film, class discus- 
sion, and analysis of final results. The same 
techniques were used in the production of 
this film as are used in making all Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Classroom Films. 


Many schools will wish to include “Using 
the Classroom Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. We will be 
glad to call and arrange a showing to 
teachers at your convenience. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
Serving Kentucky Schools Since 1924 
178 Walnut Street Lexington 34, Ky. 
Representatives 
Gene Diefenbach—Gordon Godfrey—B. M. Taylor 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films Inc. 
4) 











the child it is necessary to understand 
these social climates, not as isolated 
sociological phenomena, but as function- 
ing parts of the life of each child. 

The family circle makes certain de- 
mands upon the child, holds certain ex- 
pectations for him, attempts to control 
his behavior in certain ways. The adult 
community makes certain other demands, 
offers other influences. The child’s play 
group develops a style of life to which 
, conformity is expected, establishes stand- 
ards which may be totally different from 
the standards which the teacher’s style of 
life leads her to seek to establish in the 
schoolroom. Within these complex en- 
vironments the child lives, himself a part 
or a resultant of each phase of that en- 
vironment. The teacher who understands 
the child must understand the social en- 
vironment. 


Facts Are Signposts 


Understanding a child is not ‘merely 
a matter of gathering an arrav of facts 


about the child, his behavior, and his 





environment. Significant facts are sign- 
posts which point to scientific principles 
which will explain motivations and be- 
havior. From the vast array of scientific 
knowledge about human development the 
teacher must select the specific principles 
which apply to a particular case at a par- 
ticular time, since each child is unique in 
numerous respects. 

To build the ability to make such selec 
tion, three lines of personal growth must 
be sought by the teacher. She must de- 
velop her ability to discover and record 
facts about individuals, not opinions 
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about or reactions to facts. She must 
slowly but surely increase her grasp of 
scientific knowledge about human be- 
havior and work out generalizations, or 
principles, which she understands for 
herself. Finally, she must increase her 
skill in formulating and then testing 
hypotheses to explain the behavior of a 
single child. It sounds like an involved 
process, we know, but teachers are carry- 
ing on these three types of growth suc- 
cessfully in study groups all over the 
United States. They say they are learn- 
ing to understand children better. 


Development is Continuous 


As teachers study children they come 
to see that a long series of developmental 
tasks is posed for every youngster as he 
grows up in our society. Each child 
seems to have to grapple with and ac- 
complish certain large problems of learn- 
ing in each stage of the growth cycle be- 
fore he can move on to successful living 
in the succeeding phase. Frequently, 
these problems have little relationship to 
what the teacher apparently is trying to 
put over in the classroom, but children 
seem to work on these problems constant- 
ly regardless of the school curriculum. 

For example, the early adolescent 
works more or less steadily at the prob- 
lems of managing rapidly changing 
physical characteristics, of establishing 
an approved sex role in his society, and 
of exercising some freedom from adult 
authority; his Algebra may suffer, but 
solving these problems is going to take 
precedence. Understanding teachers ac- 
cept the extension of their roles to en- 
compass these major learning tasks; they 
seek to be at least as helpful in their 
knowledge of subject-matter for these 
purposes as they are in the knowledge of 
subject-matter for accomplishing _ the 
academic learning tasks which the schoo! 
sets. 
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Toward Understanding 


It is not enough to set goals. There 
must also be paths toward those goals. 
Most teachers genuinely want to under- 
stand children; they would like to move 
along paths similar to those indicated in 
this article. How may they do so? 


One answer is being evolved by the 
formation of child study groups with 
competent leadership and adequate con- 
sultative assistance. Helping Teachers 
Understand Children tells the story of 
some of these groups in action; the ex- 
perience and “know-how” developed in 
such enterprises is now being made avail- 
able through many colleges and universi- 
ties, and particularly through the field 
services of the Committee on Human 
Growth and Development of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Teaching Unit 

Boys and Girls of the United Kingdom 

8 isan AMERICAN classroom teachers, 

Muriel Hampton, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; and Beulah Keeton Walker, 
Dallas, Texas, toured England, Scotland, 
and Wales during October and November 
1945, as guests of the British govern- 
ment under the direction of Einar Jacob- 
sen, President, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. This experiment 
in creating goodwill and understanding 
made it possible for these teachers to se- 
cure a cross section of the lives, interests, 
education, and language of the children 
of the United Kingdom. 

They visited 85 schools, interviewed 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
talked with thousands of school children. 
The Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA is now publishing a unit of 
work based upon their observations which 
will deal with the school, home, and com- 
munity environment which influences the 
lives of elementary school children. 

This unit is concerned with six to 
fourteen year-old British children and is 
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planned for use in Grades IV, V, and VI. 
The chief purpose is to help boys and 
girls of the United States to know and 
understand the boys and girls of the 
United Kingdom. 

Single copies of this unit are available 
for 15c with the usual NEA discounts on 
quantity orders from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, 1201—16th 
St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—J. L. Lair, Georgetown, Ky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham. 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack a 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ginn & Company—Mr, Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 
Houcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky 
LawLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lyons anp CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
MacmiLtan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNattiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. —Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, PETERSON & Company—Mr. H. Le Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, FotEsMAN AnD Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 

Sttver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

ae W. Smncer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 

enn. 

Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyctoprepia—Mr. S. C. Callison. 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A.- Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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What About The Retarded 
High School Student? 


W™ about the retarded high school 
student? Diagnosis of causes cus- 
tomarily precedes the prescription of 
remedies. Both in educational literature 
and in general observation the causes of 
retardation have been thoroughly treated 
with negligible conflict of view. But as 
to what to do about it, the experts as well 
as leaders of public education still labor 
under a wide divergence of opinion as to 
right method of procedure. Trial and 
error, hit or miss might well summarize 
the general rule in practice, since edu- 
cators, not unlike the jurists, are known 
to reverse themselves in theory and prac- 
tice. 

With the readers permission of such 
indulgence, a brief summary of most 
prevalent causes is offered at this point. 
The much discussed juvenile delinquency 
holds many in sway for a time. 

War neuroses, now gradually subsid- 
ing it is to be hoped, have slowed down 
many for a period. The deluge of un- 
prepared teachers, twenty-five per cent 
on the emergency basis in Kentucky ac- 
cording to Dr. Maurice P. Seay’s recent 
report, has set us back for decades to 
say the least. 

Transiency or population movement is 
a large contributing factor. Many young 
persons can hardly hope to achieve a 
measure of stability where parents are 
too often on the move to so-called greener 
pastures. 

Of course, gross stupidity, irresponsi- 
bility of parents and the domestic dis- 
locations of the divorce mill do a mean 
part. Furthermore, too many are not at 
all sold on the idea, but think that edu- 


cation is a questionable evil, and to be 
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L. CLYDE FARLEY 
Principal, Belfry High School, 
Belfry, Ky. 
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shunned. Too much “larnin’” shows 
the black curse of Mephistopheles is the 
contention of many Black Forest areas of 
the South today. Poverty and the neces- 
sity of shelter, food and clothing drive 
many to small time jobs from which they 
are slow to return. 

The seriousness of the ever growing 
group of retarded students is more acute 
now as the veterans return, too old to 
have much desire to fraternize with 
younger brothers, sisters, and cousins. 
But can they rate college entrance? Many 
who ran away for the promise of NYA 
fortunes, the lure of the great white way, 
the cost plus wages of war production 
plants, seem to begin to wend their way 
back to the warmth of the classroom; we 
welcome them and their added experi- 
ence to the general learning process. 

On request Belfry High School sent 
one twenty-three-year-old ex-marine, a 
first semester tenth grader, to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and others recently to 
leading colleges. Many of them could 
not copy their few credits correctly from 
the formal record even under super- 
vision. We await the results with bated 
breath. Some four or five fine speci- 
mens will graduate with their classes, 
having earned several credits in the 
services. And we still believe in reason- 
able high school educational standards 
and strict following of the National 
Council of Education manual on evalu- 
ation of credit! 

It is contended that groupings in the 
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levels of learning such as A, B, and C, 
had met with indifferent results. This 
device has been most defective in the 
smaller institutions wherein one instruc- 
tor was confronted with managing the 
various levels. Many educators found 
that isolating the retarded or less privi- 
leged child aggravated the malady 
rather than effected a cure. It was main- 
tained that the system penalizes the in- 
structor and the children alike; stale at- 
mosphere tends to become more stale 
without the breath of life. 

It may be suggested that any child 
retarded or not, learns more from his 
classmates than from the instructor. 
“Why take away the pleasant fresh air 
of intelligent associations with bright 
classmates and make his case even more 
hopeless?” it was argued. Many under- 
privileged children are immensely bene- 
fited by enjoying the same atmosphere 
with children of superior opportunity. 


Therefore, caring for individual dif- 
ferences without attendant evils of stereo- 
typed, unsocialized grouping methods is 
the problem. To do this, could we not 
create a new concept of “opportunity 
grouping?” For example, in a class o‘ 
two hundred ninth graders in Algebra | 
at Belfry this semester, thirty failing stu- 
dents for lack of previous effective train- 
ing are being taken from six differer’ 
sections to a section all their own in 
remedial arithmetic, or general mathe- 
matics. They had already been screened 
once last fall by the general county-wide 
tests for admission; and those making 
below “C” were given a semester in 
remedial, or in high school arithmetic 
before coming to Algebra I. 

Belfry’s faculty plans to try both place- 
ment and achievement tests for the in- 
coming freshman next fall. Two oppor- 
tunity groupings will be made; one for 
the lower sixteen per cent and a second 
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r Latest Release 
OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 








it’s an outstanding “first” in 
the educational film field 


ere’s the first teaching film especially designed to 
H help teachers build the important basic under- 
standing of number concepts at the primary level. 
This 114 reel, 16 mm film employs a scientifically 
balanced combination of action photography and 
animation to give children an understanding of the 
number “four” in concrete and abstract situations. 
Educational advisers for this unique film project 
were: Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University 
number “four” in concrete and abstract situations. 
114 reels $37.50—also available in color—price on 
request. (Film accompanied by Teacher’s Guide.) 


To be released in April 


“BETTER TYPING” slide films dealing with specific 
One reel curriculum film for branches and departments. 
the beginning typing student. $2.50 ea. ($30.00 a set.) 
Illustrates such basic points 
as: Posture and use of the “TOMMY’S DAY” 
machine —emphasizes rhythm One reel curriculum film for 
and word patterns to improve separ grade health study. 
speed and accuracy. $25.00. sient one-day in the life of a 
“FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” typical youngster and points 


pee, out the basic health rules 
Two reel curriculum film for which he follows. $25.00. 


high school students. Dis- 
cusses functions and purposes “HOW DO YOU DO” 


of each of the three major 
branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment and illustrates inter- 
relationships of each of these 
branches. $50.00. 

Accompanied by a set of twelve 


One reel curriculum film for 
high school students illustrat- 
ing basic principles of making 
introductions. Designed to 
promote social poise and self 
confidence. $25.00. 


To Preview Any of These 


Young America Films 


Simply write or phone us immediately: 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311 West Main Street 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
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for the upper sixteen or more per cent. 
Students may reclassify at the beginning 
of each semester, and follow the sections 
suitable to their natural bent and thought 
level as allocated by scientific testing and 
careful guidance. Those of the main 
body may move up or back according 
to the natural trend of their progres: 

It is believed that by scientific proced 

ures heightened progress will be attained 
by those of the higher I. Q.’s when given 
the opportunity to go forward; while a’ 
the same time remedial work and care 
for individual differences may be seen 
for the lower group. There will be no 
mention of retarded groups, however; 
nor will any one teacher assume responsi- 
bility for all the bright nor all the dull 
ones. Given sections will follow their 
work at the level and speed of procedure 
at which they are capable of doing their 
best work. It is a hopeful plan. 

In addition to a strong contingent in 
applied sciences and vocational courses 
in agriculture, home economics, and com- 
mercial education, Belfry High School is 
collaborating with the Mayo Vocational 
School of Paintsville, Ky. to open - 
mechanical school for mining. Consider- 
able interest is already being shown. The 
machinery is practically installed al- 
ready in a building arranged by several 
local contributing mining companies. 
Many upper classmen who are not too 
fond of books for pure reading, it is be- 
lieved, will be immediately fitted for 
this work. 





In closing, however, we seriously raise 
the question of whether education doe- 
not need a slowing down process so th: 
many children may recover at least pa 
tially from their war neuroses, or whai- 
ever it is that urges them on too fast and 
nervously. We have too many that need 
some artificial retarding in order to 
achieve that certain balance now lacking. 
“The thoughts of Youth are long, long 
thoughts,” bears a message of reality to 
us youngsters of forty, also, who rushed 


through too fast in the wake of World 


War I. Too many are now finishing at 
sixteen, for a healthy peacetime econo- 
my. A certain amount of artificial re- 
tarding or intelligent guidance might be 
a wholesome thing if enriched curricu- 
lum could be introduced to a more com- 
plete use for many. And may Jehovah 
help the principal or superintendent who 
rushes them in order to have a big gradu- 
ating class. 

We definitely maintain that a high 
school education is still a privilege, and 
possibly a rare one, since 16% meet the 
standards in Kentucky. The child should 
be lifted to reasonable high school stand- 
ards rather than standards lowered to 
the level of mass demand. Principals 
and teachers with genuine principles will 
not promote retarded ones out the back 
stair-way method as a means of insur- 
ing new faces, but will insist on some 
signs of genuine cultural achievement, or 
its equivalent. 














K. E. A. CONVENTION 
will be held in Louisville, Ky. 
April 10, 11, 12, 1946. 
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Superintendent 
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Mrs. Joe Smith 
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Counties Superintendent 
WASHINGTON J. F. McWhorter 
WAYNE Ira Bell 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
RET EET D. R. Riggins 
CARROT TON S62 a T. K. Stone 
NEEL Ee eee J. Edgar Pride 
I 25 icncas-aiudsnssaeendahaicaibla W. H. Cason 
BAsisneron....... A. P. Prather 
| ace ae: See ae W. B. Owen 
LIVERMORE................ Chas. J. Moseley 
TSVINGSTON: 2-02.02. Ivan C. McDaniel 
Pe eS tt Fred Poore 
th OE See Ce EE” J. T. Embry 
i iiiinintinantainditniiariiaagineal C. W. Hume 
President 


Facutty, WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Bow.inc GREEN....... 


xy, Sgt Lee Paul Garrett 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


SEBREE 


STEARNS 
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May we quote from 
a recent letter? 


“Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m about 
to give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


it just can’t be done.?? 


HAROLD E. 
Manager 


HARTER 


BROWN HOTEL 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Atton, Vine Grove 

First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia a 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 

Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 








James T. Aton, Chairman June 30, 1947 
‘J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville................... June 30, 1947 
Louis ArNotp, Morgantown..................... June 30, 1948 
Warren Peyton, Hartford........................ June 30, 1947 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow ter, Louisville......June 30, 1947 


TERM EXPIRES 








J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson... ..J une 30, 1947 





R. T. Warrtincnitt, Hazard................... June 30, 1946 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 








Director of Public Relationsx—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fmst Distaicr: 
President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
Szconp District: 
President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morganfield 
Tarp Disreicr: 
President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 
Fourrs District: 
President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
Firrs Distaicr: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Upper Cumsertanp District: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 

Mippte Cumspertanp District: 
President—Miss Margaret Waite, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 

Uprer Kentucky River District: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 

Eastern District: : 
President—Tom Rowland, Vanceburg 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 

Nortuern District: 

President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—-J. A. Caywood, Independence 

Centrat District: 

President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DeparTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 


President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville 
Department or ELementary Epucation : 
President—Mrs. Carmon Morrow, Paducah 
Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray 
Department oF Seconpary Epucation : 
President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell County High School, 
é Alexandria 
ecretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lexi Juni High 
Schock dedmtatee xington Junior ig! 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Miss Grace Anderson, University High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual High School, Louisville 
Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President—Dr. Alberta W. Server, University of K k 
Lexington 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western State Teachers College, 





Ys 


Bowling Green 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Conf of Math ics Teachers: 





President —Miss Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Junior High 
P  sormm ianiouee 
retary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro Senior High School, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 
President—J. Reid Sterrett, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


DerarTMENT oF Seconpary ScHoot PRINCIPALS: 
President—W. F. Russell, Flemingsburg : 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 912 Cherokee Road, Louis- 
ville 


DerarTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 Transylvania Park, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board of Education, Louisville 


Art Section: 
President—Dr. Fred P. Giles, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 Western Parkway, Louisville 
Department or VocatTionaL EpucaTion: 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville 
Agricultura] Education: 


President—G. H. England, Campbellsburg 
Secretary—Luther Rice, Salyersville 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 





ASSOCIATION 





Distributive Occupations Education Section: 
President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 Catalpa Road, Lexington 
Guidance: 
President—James A, Cawood, Harlan 
Secretary—Dr. H. L. Davis, LaFayette School, Lexington 
Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington 
Trades and Industries: ; 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilghman Trade School, 
Paducah 
DeraRTMENT OF HicHer Epucarion: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union College, Barbourville 
Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—W. C. Wincland, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching: 
President—Charles C. Graham, Berea 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


findiatdal”-A jation 


Kentucky Psy g: 8 
President—No report , 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The Puritan, Louisville 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of Science: 
President— 
Secretary— 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association: 
President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah 





No report 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
Procidens tits Dorothy Davis, Ashland High School, Ashland 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelbyville High School, 
Shelbyville 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers: : 
President—Austin S. Durham, Highlands High School, Ft. 
Thomas F : 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville High School, Maysville 


*DEPARTMENT OF ae TEACHERS : 
*(Affiliation pending 3 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington z ; 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry. Clay High ‘School, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 


President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak St., Louisville 


Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 


President—Fred L. Edwards, Center 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 High St., Bowling Green 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 


Sane Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louis- 
ville 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 


President—John Heldman, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


Visual Education Association: 

Vice-President—Miss Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Ave., 
Louisville 

. Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Library Group Conference: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes High School, Covington 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry Clay High School, Lex- 
ington 
Conference of Attendance Officers: 


President—Vacant 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


School Board Members Association: 


President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington 


K. E. A. Pianninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.....June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood. Coving June 30, 1918 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton June 30, 1946 
Maurice F, Seay. University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford. Hender June 30, 1948 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 




















International Relations Section: 


President— { 


Secretary— No report 


Kentucky Association of Deans of Women: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray i ‘ 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 
Kentucky Association of Church Related Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: 
President— § 
Secretary— | 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools : 
President—Dr. J. K. Long, Board of Education, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 


No report 





Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Kentucky Business Education Association: . 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington . : 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


Industrial Arts: ; 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High School. Covington ? 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, Manual High School, Louisville 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors: ; 
President—Miss Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th Street, Covington 
Secretary—Miss Lillian Boyd, Franklin 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacuers’ RETIREMENT SysTEM: 
TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High ose sb ies 


June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 





L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 

Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 

John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort January 1, 1948 

Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 

T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort. ...January 1, 1948 

Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville......... June 30, 1949 

N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 














ComMMIssION ON ProFessionaL Eruics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville............June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 


March, 





Nineteen Forty-six 


TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley ‘City June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove 
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BOOK LOOKS 





Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


THE PUBLISHERS PRESENT 


ALLYN AND Bacon: “American Govern- 
ment, 1946” by Magruder is the most recent 
edition of the standard text for high school 
civics. It is complete, scholarly, interesting, 
and up-to-date. “Our America” by Town- 
send is an exceptionally good picture history 
for the lower middle grades. The interest of 
the narrative and the attractiveness of the 
colored illustrations make it a delight in every 
respect. 

Macmitian: “The Ladder of History” by 
Upton Close and Merle Burke is an excellent 
book designed for a one-year course in World 
History. It combines the best features of the 
traditional text with modern techniques and 
includes an abundance of suggested activities 
and illustrative material. ‘“Dialogos Faciles” 
and “Mas Anecdotas Faciles” by Pittaro are 
stimulating Spanish readers to promote the 
use of conversation. “My First Seatwork” 
is a complete workbook based upon childhood 
activities and devoted to increasing reading 
readiness. By Gates and Bartlett. 

Winston: “Moving Ahead” by Hildreth 
and others ‘is the sixth reader of the Easy 
Growth in Reading Series. It has been care- 
fully planned; the stories are timely and en- 
tertaining and the pictures are attractive. 

Wortp Book Co.: “My Third Number 
Book” by Clark and others is a combination 
textbook and workbook for grade three. It 
may be used independently or with other 
books. Well-planned and presented. 

Heatu: “Essential Vocational Mathemat- 
ics” is devoted exclusively to the problems of 
the vocational student and includes all phases 
of mathematics. The authors are Ewing and 
Hart. “Gaining Skill in Arithmetic” by 
Braverman is designed for slow students. It 
includes drill material and mastery tests. 


NON-FICTION 


Democratic Epucation by Benjamin Fine. 
Crowell. $2.50. Using returning veterans, 
parents, and students as chief sources of in- 
formation and at the same time studying cur- 
ricula of American colleges and universities, 
the author sets forth resultant ideas about the 


present status of education. His chief argu- 
ment is for broad education, one to include 
training in personality and the vocations in 
order to benefit a greater number of people. 
Provocative and worthwhile. 

Pursuit OF UNDERSTANDING by Esther (. 
Dunn. MacMillan. $2.50. This has been called 
“the autobiography of an American educa- 
tion”, and it is, in effect, just that. The 
author is an eminent teacher who reviews in 
charming manner her own experiences as a 
teacher and a student. Her selection of inci- 
dents to relate has been done with the sharp 
mind of a critic; the result is full of good 
humor, understanding, and choice bits for re- 
flection. 

A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE by 
B. A. Botkin. Crown. $3. The very best an- 
thology of stories, ballads, and traditions of 
Americans in every part of the country is now 
in its thirteenth edition. It is indispensable 
for the teacher of American literature and for 
the student of Americana. 

Lay My Burpen Down edited by B. A. 
Botkin. University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 
An interesting and valuable addition to the 
lore of the Negro slave in America is made 
by this comprehensive collection of their 
stories as related by themselves. Besides their 
personal interest, the stories are important for 
those interested in the emotional reactions of 
the slaves and what their positions and eman- 
cipation meant to them. A scholarly and 
original volume. 


FICTION 


THE River Roap by Frances P. Keyes. 
Julian Messner Co. $3. This long novel, rang- 
ing in years from the first World War to the 
second, is the story of the lives of an aristo- 
cratic family in the region of New Orleans. 
Even letters and diaries are included to assure 
the reader that nothing has been omitted. 
Their story provides ample entertainment for 
long winter evenings, yet the characters never 
emerge from the book and the story lacks 
force. The author’s research is, as usual, 
faultless and profound. 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


What school system will want to use an American history for grades seven and 
eight this fall that does not give a complete story of the Roosevelt administration. the 
Second World War, and problems confronting the Truman administration. 











TWO OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 
WHICH PROVIDE 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Experience has shown that the Social Studies are best taught through independent courses 
in History and Geography. in each of which use is made of the other for illumination and 
broader understanding. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
1946 Copyright—to be published March 15, 1946 
by 


Southworth and Southworth 


The most completely up-to-date American History textbook on the market! 
Presents the history of our country from 1492 to the present day, including the entire Roosevelt administra- 
tion, the Second World War, and the beginning of the Truman administration. 

Written by experienced and very successful authors of history texts. 


4 WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Southworth and Southworth, is available for use with this 
text. Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
New and Enlarged Edition—Now Available 
by 


Thurston and Faigle 


The study of world geography has become of vital importance to our understanding of our postwar world, the 
coming peace settlements, and the growth and change in international relationships.) WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, gives an exceptionally sound foundation for this understanding. 


Following introductory units on Mathematical Geography, Climates of the Earth, and Globes, Maps, and 
Charts, WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up mankind’s basic industries, occupations, power, manufacturing, 
and trade, transportation, and communication as related to the different countries of the world. It concludes 
with units en Density of Population, Nations and Dependencies, and a strikingly forward-looking unit on 
Aviation’s Part in Transportation. 


{ WORK BOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, is available for use with this text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. INC. 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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* As a teacher 


Faculties of elementary schools, high schools, and colleges are becoming 


filled with men and women who 


Many of these, who were former Kentucky teachers, are attending the 


University of Kentucky now so that they may be better prepared in their. fields 


than ever before. 


The University of Kentucky has at least 120 former members of the armed 


forces on its staff now. 


University of Kentucky 


He’s Coming Back 


* Asa student 


Ex-service men are coming back to the University 
of Kentucky. They are coming back as students 
and as teachers. and they are coming back to study 


to be better teachers. 


Refresher courses, the last lap on a degree. or the 
beginning of an advanced education are the tools 
by which our service men are preparing for a post 


war world. 


The University of Kentucky enrolled 1,351 ex- 


service men and women in the winter quarter. 


Spring Quarter 
begins March 25 


last day of registration April 3 


have returned from the armed services. 


Lexington 





























